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CHAPTER I. 


MARION’S WORK. 


“Wuat a funny little puss it is!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Middleton, as he took the soft bundle that 
was called “baby” in his arms, and helped his 
daughter to step from the good ship T'agus on 
to the wet Southampton pier. 

“Wrap her up, wrap her up, father; there, 
put the veil down, you can look at her again at 
home; she does feel this raw climate so.” 

Grandpapa took another peep, and kissed 
the little pursed-up mouth; then he put the 


; veil down, and held the tiny thing so close to 


him that aunt Bessie was afraid it would 
be smothered. 

“ Where is the other ?” inquired Mr. Middle- 
ton. 

“She will be here presently; she has suf- 





EKA: 


LOVE WILL LABOUR. 


HAMILTON, 


| “The eldest one is called Marguerite too, is 
|she not? Don’t look so surprised, Bessie; I 
recollect the number, only I forget the names.” 
“‘ Now, dear father, you know you expressed 
the wish yourself, but here they are at last.— 
Come, Marguerite, and give grandpapa a kiss.” 
But the child hid her face on her Indian 
nurse’s shoulder, and screamed; she was very 
suffering, and very timid, and grandpapa 
scarcely got a peep of the little white face. 
“This cosy thing will be grandpapa’s pet,” 
he said; “but you must take her now, Bessie, 
and get into the carriage——To the ‘ Clarence,’ 
driver.— Simmons, see that the ladies get all 
comfortable. I'll be up presently.”’ 
| Bessie Middleton was on her way to her 
father’s house in Cheltenham, with the precious 
|charge that her sister had bequeathed her. 


| She was going to live for her nieces now, to 





fered so, poor little dear, ever since we came | watch over and love and educate them, and be 

on board. Nurse is bundling up her things |all that any one could be who was not their 

still, and, as Marguerite would not leave her, | mother. 

I lost patience and came on with Etta. Dear| “Marguerite is very delicate,” she said to 

father, how well you look!” jher father, as they sat that evening together 
“Yes, yes; the old ones stand the storm, over the embers of an unnecessary fire. 

and the young are taken; isn’t it so, Bessie? “She looks so; I trust the climate may not 

Is that dark woman there the nurse? ” ‘hurt her. Are you cold, Bessie?” and Mr. 
“Yes; but I am sorry to say she is going Middleton put his hand on the bell to ring for 

back directly. She was so attached to Mar- |a fresh supply of coal. 

guerite.” | “Oh no, father, thank you, not now in June. 


Ill, 
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For myself, I don’t dislike this English air. 
I was not long enough in India to get accus- 
tomed to the climate. Etta will not mind it 
either, she is a healthy child; but I fear fo. 
Marguerite.” 

“ Cheltenham is not cold.” 

“T was thinking of going down to Lyons- 
court towards winter. A letter reached me 
just before I left, from Marion Wynne, pressing 
me to go. They never have real winter there.” 

“Lyonscourt! Marion Wynne!” 

“Why not, father?” ~ 

“Have you not heard?” 

“No; what has happened?” 

“ Marion is gone.” 

“Marion! Marion Wynne?” 

“Tt was very sudden. Wynne is beside 
himself. 

“How did it happen? 
death ?” 

“Like Marguerite; but Marion’s little one 
What a cherub that little Etta 
I must go and have another look 


What caused her 


was taken. 
of ours is! 
at her.” 
“Not yet, father; tell me more about it. 
She had not been long ill, you say?” 
“No, not long. The baby was taken first. 
I dare say she took it terribly to heart; but 


| she seemed all right, when two days later she 


just went off. Wynne was sitting in the 
room, and she was reading to herself.” 

“Poor man, he loved her so.” 

“T don’t think he did; [ cannot make him 
out; but I always said that he was selfish.” 

“Oh, father, he did love her.” 

“Do you think he loves Lionel P ” 

“Doats on him; he is weakly fond of the 
boy.” 

“And yet he has left him to find comfort 


|| where he may. Absorbed in his own loss he 


is forgetful of all else. I went down there, of 
course, but I don’t believe we should even have 
had a funeral if it had not been for Sir Hubert.” 

“Tt is excess of grief; he has not Herbert’s 


|| strength of character. It was wonderful, father, 


| to see Herbert, but he nearly broke down part- 





ing from the children.” 

“Herbert is a son-in-law after mine own 
heart. If a daughter of mine had married a 
man like Bertram Wynne, I should have dis- 
inherited her upon the spot.” 

“You are too hard, father; but what of 
Lionel?” 

“He is a charming boy, that Lionel, the 
makings of a splendid man; but his. father 
will ruin him, that’s clear.” 

“Poor boy; perhaps Sir Hubert will look 
after him.” 

“Sir Hubert! he is a born old bachelor, 
what can he do with him?” 





“Tt is sad. Poor Lyonscourt, I cannot 
fancy that place anything but gay. Well, we 
must give up that thought at all events, and 
see how Marguerite gets on.” 

Lyonscourt had, in a sociable point of view, 
been the centre of all the parks and villas in 
the neighbourhood ; nay, more, it had been the 
centre of the peasants’ homes, and of the wan- 
dering poor: it was here that all the county 
families were sure to meet, and plans were 
made for summer excursions, picnics, parties, 


and every sort of pleasure; subscriptions were | 


gathered here for hospitals and orphan-houses, 


and works of charity were set on foot; and here, | 


it was commonly reported, there always was a 
room to spare and a welcome ready for each 
new comer to the well-filled house. 

But this had ceased to be, for when Marion 
Wynnewas snatched away, thereal centre round 
which all had turned, the mainspring that had 
kept the whole in action, the light that had 
lent its brightness to the rest, had passed 
away, and Lyonscourt lay shrouded now in 
gloom, with the widower mourning for his 
dead, and the orphan shedding his burning 
tears over the cold lips of a corpse, and calling 
vainly for his mother. 

The blow had come suddenly, and found the 
owner of that sunny mansion unprepared. 
Bertram Wynne’s ten years of married life 
had been unusually cloudless. Like a long 
Italian summer it had glowed with brightness, 
and scattered flowers upon his path that seemed 
as if they knew not how to fade. With one 
sweep all had vanished; perhaps he had never 
known till now the value of the treasure he 
had lost. The man was stunned; he thought 
his heart was broken. 

No word of comfort could he find to give his 
sorrowing boy; he refused to go into the room 
where she lay and could not speak. Only 
through the thick oak panels of his study door 
might his voice be heard going out in wailings 
piteous and miserable. 

The day of the funeral was coming on, and 
the brother of the deceased was expected to 
arrive. His orders, it was, that from a distance 
had directed how the ceremony should be car- 
ried out, for there was no head now in the halls 
of Lyonscourt; no one had known what step 





to take, or how great a responsibility he dare | 
assume, till Lionel, the boy, had lifted his head | 


from the wet pillow where he lay beside his 
mother, and said to the old housekeeper, who 
stood beside him,— 


“Do write to uncle. Hubert, he’ll tell you all | 


what to do, and he’J] come and comfort us.” 
Sir Hubert Knowles was said by many to be 

a hard, some said a cold man; certain it was 

he had never felt a warm affection for any one 
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besides his sister ; but for that sister he would | natural to the boy, and drove him right, or 
have given his life. He had loved’ her passion- | wrong, to action. His chestnut locks fell every 
ately as a boy; his very warmth of feeling it | way but that in which a careful hand would 
was that had made him angry with her faults, | place them; and often his father would stroke 
and brought on quarrels in their childish days, | them off his brow and gaze on the broad white 
which made those wonder who had the children | forehead that, shaded by his hair, contrasted 











in their charge, and who knew the gentleness 
of Marion’s character and the strength of her | 
brother’s affection for her. The contrast of) 
their characters had acted wholesomely on| 
both, on Marion’s chiefly so, and the good | 
common sense of the elder brother had so 
worked on the young girl’s dreamy, longing | 
nature as to bring out a strong active character, | 
and a life teeming with good deeds. 

Sir Hubert’s own career, which had begun | 
actively and brilliantly, had been blighted al- | 
most at the outset. He had studied for the | 
law, and had pleaded eloquently at the bar. | 
His profession took the place to him of wife | 
and child and every domestic tie; Mari ion | 
alone could gain a moment’s interest, and all 
appeared to “justify his zeal and his devotion. | 
Promise of honour and success stood bright 
before him, when an illness came and laid him 
low; and when health seemed again to be re- | 
stored, he found that the powerful tones of his | 
voice were gone,—and worse, that the memory 
whose exactness he had so prided himself on, | 
proved at times entirely at fault. 

His brilliant hopes were gone, his life was 
blighted, but no one ever heard a murmur fall 
from Sir Hubert’s lips. He took the best! 
advice, tried every remedy prescribed, and when 
all had failed, called on his first physician, who 
from the beginning had given him no hopes, and 
shaking his hand heartily said, “ Well, my 
good friend, your prophecies were right; I 
must look to you now to see after the old ruin, 
and try how you can patch it up.” 

Then, in the very flower of his age, Sir 
Hubert retired from active public life, but in| 
private he was never idle; and though his| 
town friends seldom missed him from the club, 
he made his hand and counsel felt in many a 
country circle. 

To Marion Wynne his word was indispens- | 
able. Her husband, almost too indulgent to | 
her wishes, took no active part in any of her | 
plans. He was proud to see his wife a centre | 
of attraction, and enjoyed the pleasant, easy 
life that she prepared him. In his own way it 
might be said ‘he loved her. 

Lionel, their only child, was his delight and 
boast. He was indeed a lovely boy, with the 
large dreamy eyes of his mother, looking out 
at times from under their dark lashes as though, 
in the distance, he saw something that others 
did not see, and again firing up with an energy 
that Marion only had acquired, but which was 








strangely with the sunburnt cheeks; 


then, 
kissing him fondly, he would leave the curls to 
fall their own rebellious way, and call him his 
naughty, wayward boy. 

So Lionel grew up, opening from the child 
‘into the boy, and looking to his father to 
indulge him in unwonted pleasures, but bring- 
| ing his real confidences to his mother. To 


|him uncle Hubert was rather a name than a 


real person, but even he, like other members 
of the household, and many a family in the 
cottage homes around, felt, consciously or not, 
'that the lady’s gentle sway was guided by a 
firmer hand. 

It was with little hesitation, therefore, that 
Lionel’s hint to the good old housekeeper was 
taken. Indeed, the domestic circle had won- 
dered much that the first sad tidings had not 


| brought Sir Hubert to tle house of mourning. 


They did not know how tardily the news had 
reached him, and that when at last he heard 
Mr. Wynne had done 


it, it was second-hand. 


|nothing further in the way of communicating 
| with his friends than to write a list with the 


names and addresses of those whom he ex- 
pected to attend the funeral; the letters he 
requested the parish clergyman to write. So 
it was that, together with the formal notice, 
came the simple, sad entreaty to Sir Hubert, 
from Clatworthy the faithful steward, that he 
should come and be a temporary head in the 


'drear, disordered house. 


When Sir Hubert heard that the only being 
whom he loved on earth was taken away by 
death, it never once entered on his thoughts 
that his life was to be shrouded now in melan- 
choly, or that he should draw in his affections 
since they had lost their object. On the con- 
trary, his sympathies at once extended to the 
dearest objects of his love, and his nephew and 
his brother-in-law were given, if not the place 
that had belonged to his. lost sister, at least a 
warmer place than they hitherto had held. 

Writing without delay to Clatworthy, the 
steward, he gave orders for all that was right 
and necessary to be done, and began at once 
to make preparations for an early start on the 
morrow. On his journey down, his thoughts 
were given to the course his brother-in-law 
was most likely to pursue, and to the best 
means of modifying or influencing it. 

Lionel watched with childish eagerness for 
his uncle to arrive; it was as if, in part, his 
mother were coming back; and when he saw 
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the carrriage which had gone to meet him 
driving up the ayenue, he ran out, with such a 
bright joy beaming on his face, that his uncle 
wondered how the grief could so soon have 
passed away from the heart of the orphaned boy. 

Orphaned, for so Sir Hubert considered him, 
in truth. What would the father be to him 
who, as Clatworthy had written, had not a 
word or look to bestow upon the child since 
he had been left without a mother? That 
night as he lay awake, turning over in his mind 
the scenes which had met him since his arrival, 
and which seemed to justify his own surmises 
on his journey down, Sir Hubert pictured to 
himself the sad effects on the boy’s future, 
which a continued sorrowing, aimless life 
might have, and he determined to ask that 
Lionel might for the next few months be con- 
fided to his care. He had little doubt of gain- 
ing the father’s consent; and Mr. Wynne him- 
self he meant to urge to go abroad on some 
long and interesting tour. 

But although he had showed so little real 
affection for his son, Mr. Wynne shrank from 
a prospect of further separation. Sir Hubert 
could not press a point so delicate, the less so 
as even after his arrival at Lyonscourt Mr. 
Wynne had continued to shut himself up in 
mournful solitude, giving only a tacit consent 
to the arrangements that his brother-in-law 
was making in his stead. 

The hours seemed long till the sad and solemn 
ceremony was completed, then one by one the 
guests took leave and went, and the widower 
and the brother of the dead were left alone. 

Mr. Wynne took his accustomed seat once 
more at table, making no remark in doing so, 
and allowing the meal to pass over in almost 
total silence. 

It was early summer, and beautiful, bright, 
summer weather; but the sun was sinking 
now behind the western hills, and the silent 
shades of evening dropped their veil over the 
broad lawn and the spreading ilex trees that 
bordered it. When the last streak of yellow 
light had faded from the sky, and the grey 
walls of the dining-room with their deep 
wainscoting of oak could scarcely be distin- 
guished, then Mr. Wynne began to feel a 
sympathy with nature, and heart and tongue 
began to grow more free and ready to give 
utterance than had been the case since the 
sun of his life had gone down to shine upon 
his path no more. 

“You will see that all is put in order, will 
you not?” he said, turning to his brother-in- 
law; “except her room, you know. Let nothing 
there be touched,—nothing; I wish all to re- 
main till we return, just as she has left it. Oh, 
Hubert, I do not think I ever shall return!” 





“You will feel better after a time. Change 
of scene will do you good, and fit you to come 
back to all your duties; there is much that 
requires your presence.” 

“It requires her presence. Hubert, you will 
come down at Christmas, will you not, and see 
that all is properly attended to? There will 
be no feasting, of course, but the schools 
should be cared for, and the children should 
have the day in some measure brightened for 
them. Can you think about it, how best to 
arrange some pleasure for them?” 

“ Don’t worry yourself about it, I will manage 
it all. I can come down a day or two before 
or after Christmas ; I must be in town for the 
day.” 

“Certainly, of course. 
much of you, Hubert? ” 

“Not at all; I shall endeavour to make it 
all as like another Christmas as I can; it 
would be her wish.” 

“Thank you, Hubert; and if there is any- 
thing you wish to know, you can always write 
tome. Don’t ever think it could trouble me 
to explain anything she did.” And Mr. Wynne 
rose from his seat and strode up and down the 
lonely dining-room. 

“You will look after blind William and the 
dumb boy?” he began again, presently. 
“Where was it she was going to send him?” 

“Ah, shefwas going to teach him herself; 
dear Marion !” 

“My Minnie! Then you knew about it, 
Hubert? You will see about doing something 
for him now; send him to an institution, any- 
thing you know that would carry out her wish. 
I can write about it later. I shall be able to 
tell you all distinctly when Christmas comes, 
it is a good way off still.” And Mr. Wynne 
paced up and down the room, whilst Sir Hubert 
sat quiet and in thought about the future that 
his brother-in-law was tracing out for himself 
and for his motherless boy. 

“And you are quite decided Lionel should 
accompany you?” he inquired, after a pause. 

“Quite. What should the child do here? 
His loss is as great as mine—O wife, wife, 
why did you leave us?”’ And the poor man’s 
grief burst out afresh. 

“ He is very young for such a journey, brother; 
he might have a home and every care with me.” 

“ Thank you, Hubert, thank you; I feel your 
kindness, but I have made up my mind that 
Lionel shall come with me. I have told him. 
He is pleased at the idea; it will divert him; 
children’s feelings easily pass off.” 

“You will try and be cheerful for his sake ? ” 

“ Cheerful ? ”—. 

It was said in a tone of half inquiry, half 
admonishment. 


Am I asking too 
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“For Lionel’s sake.” 

“That were too much to ask. No; but the 
change and curious scenes will interest the 
boy. I mean to go by sea to Alexandria. He 
likes the sea; there will be enough on ship- 
board to amuse him, without interrupting the 
great stream of my thoughts, which must ever, 
ever be to her.” 

So they went, Lionel and his father, upon 
their Eastern tour, moving slowly as they did 
so, and waiting for the winter months to come. 
Sometimes they halted on their way a week, 
sometimes a month, in some mountain valley 
close to the region of eternal snow, or looking 
for refreshment from the cool breezes that 


| were wafted toward them over sea or river. 


| limited almost to their own. 


At length they took ship at Lisbon, to go, as 
Mr. Wynne had said, to Alexandria by sea. 


Lionel loved the sea; a sailor’s life was his | 


ambition, and might have been his aim, had 
not his mother always entertained a strong 
aversion for it. The very handling of the 
ropes was a delight and pleasure to him, and 
the sailors soon became aware of his seaman’s 
tastes, welcomed him amongst them, and gave 
him many a merry hour. The boy’s spirit 
revived in him once more, and the outward 
passage seemed to more than justify his father’s 
resolution to take him with him on his tour. 
But from Alexandria onward the state of 
things was changed; and, as regarded Eu- 
ropean society, Mr. Wynne and his son were 
Mr. Wynne also 
seemed unwilling or unable to rouse himself to 
conversation with his boy; only now and then 


he would turn and point out some object con- | 
nected with the memory of her whom they | 


spoke of as journeying with them. 

The ancient river, whose very waters seem 
to murmur forth a tale hallowed by time and 
age, and whose shores are clothed with his- 
torical reminiscence, was to them but the river 
she had told about when Lionel’s baby-finger 


had pointed to the picture of Moses found by | 


| Pharaoh’s daughter in the reeds ; and the giant 
| pyramids, with their great mysteries untold, 


standing impassive to the shocks of time, were 
passed in silent wonder, until the unfinished 


pile, attributed by legend to the Hebrews’ toil, | 


and interrupted by their sudden flight from 
bondage, called forth a sigh,—* And so she left 
her work”—and Mr. Wynne pointed sadly 
towards the spot,—‘“ her pyramid unfinished, 
and sought her Canaan.” 

“ Will it never be finished, father?” asked 
the boy. 

“Never, Lionel, nor this nor hers, never.” 

“Tt shall though,’—and the boy’s words, 
which were too low for Mr. Wynne to hear, 


desert greatness, with strange peculiar force. 
Why he had uttered them he scarcely knew, 
but they seemed to speak again, and made 
him think and ponder. What that work 
meant that he saw raised before him in piles 
of brick and stone was a mystery that called 
forth wonder, but it was one he cared far less 
to solve than that other question that rose up 
now, to stay with him, and occupy his mind as 
they rode or walked along. 

What her words were—that was the ques- 
tion that absorbed his thoughts; and before 
the slightest answer could be found, fresh, 
puzzled questions started up,—‘ Why must 
she leave it? Where was herCanaan? Why 
were her efforts broken off? Could she still 
work through him?” And it all resolved 
itself into a vague determination to carry on 
her work when he went home. 

That resolve became his companion as the 
‘two went on together through Arabia and 
| through Palestine; one brooding on the past, 
‘the other dreaming of the future, learning 
| little as they went, but allowing themselves so 
|to be acted on by time and scene, that, if not 
| exactly joyous, they were neither of them alto- 
gether sad. 
| It was with a feeling of regret that Lionel 
|saw his father make arrangements for the 
homeward journey; but as they slowly turned 
their steps, and made long pauses on their 
homeward way, the hope began to grow up 
bright before him, and assume the colours of 
reality, which first had cheered him in his 
| desert wanderings beyond the Nile. 


| 





CHAPTER II.—THE FIRST LINK IN THE CHAIN. 


Home, home without the face that made it 
bright, without the voice to welcome, or the 
hand to give that magic touch to garden or 
saloon which no domestie’s hand could give, and 
which lent the real charm,—what was it all? 

To Bertram Wynne it was as nought. He 
passed the threshold of his house, going in, in 
silence as he had gone out, seeking the joy he 
had not found abroad, and never more could 
find within. 
| Clatworthy’s simple welcome had met with 
|no response; and now Markey, the old house- 
| keeper, who also had been Lionel’s nurse, came 
| forward, and put the key of her mistress’s 
| apartment into her master’s hand. He took it 
|and went on, shaking hands with the good 
|woman, but saying nothing. The servants 
| gathered round the boy. 

“Dear Markey, I wish mamma were here ;” 
|and the boy threw his arms round his old 
nurse’s neck. 











struck on his own ear there in the land of! “It’s what we all wish, dear; but it is God’s 
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will so, and we must not murmur at His deal- 
ings. Weare glad, very glad to see you back 
and have you with us, Master Lionel.” 

“Thank you; and I’m very glad to see you 
all,” said Lionel, raismg his head and looking 
at the servants; but the big tears had gathered 
in his eyes, and he turned again to the house- 
keeper, and said, “ Come with me, Markey, I’d 
like to be alone with you.” 

“Isn’t he just like our own dear lady when 
first she came among us?”’ Clatworthy re- 
marked to the gardener as their young master 
passed, shaking hands with each. Lionel heard 
the remark, and it pleased him. 

“ Markey,” he said, when they reached the 
housekeeper’s room, and found himself alone 
with his old nurse, “I do so wish I could 
be like mamma; do you think I ever shall 
be?” 

“‘ Shall be! dear life! you're the likest thing 
already that can be to her on this earth.” 

“Do you really think so, Markey? I’m 
afraid you only mean my face; I want to be 
like her altogether.”’ 

*« And so you will be, Master Lionel, in time. 
A child, you know, can never be quite the same 
as a grown person.” 

“If I try, I think I needn’t wait till I’m 
grown up; I wish to do the things, Markey, 
that my mother did.” 

“Do you, dear? Well, take some luncheon 
now, and we’ll talk more about it by and by;” 
and Markey put a nice bowl of hot soup before 
him, and called to Betsy to bring the chops to 
her room, instead of taking them up to the 
parlour. “It is snugger for you here, isn’t it, 
Master Lionel?” she inquired, as she bustled 
about, and coaxed him to eat, and finally 
brought out of the store-closet the pretty dish 
of early strawberries that Mills had cherished 
in the garden, and she had now built up in a 
tasty form upon the dish. 

“Oh, Markey, what beauties! Those are 
prettier than all the oranges that grew in the 
groves along the Nile, or the grapes that we 
got off there near Hebron. 

“ Dear life, did you really taste those things ? 
and you think our strawberries are better? ” 

“ Perhaps it’s because you give them to me, 
Markey; you look so kind, no one has looked 
at me that way since mamma a4 














“JT suppose it was, but still mamma was not 
quite alone ; she always had papa and me.” 

* But still she felt it very much; more than 
your papa did, Master Lionel. He said to 
me that night, ‘I’m so happy to have kept 
your mistress; I don’t think so much about 
the child: and then there’s Lionel;’ that was 
just what your papa said, but your mamma 
felt it very deep, only she never murmured.” 

“What did she say, Markey? do you recol- 
lect?” 

“She said, ‘I shall go to her, but she shall 
not return to me.’ ” 

“Perhaps I'll go to her too, then we three 
shall be together.” 

“But you wouldn’t leave your papa?” 

“JT don’t think he’d miss me much; he never 
speaks to me, or listens to what I say.” 

“That will get better after a time; but I 
wish the master would speak a little, and that 
he’d make use of something. He is weak and 
tired, I am sure, after the journey. Master 
Lionel, would you venture to the room and 
tell him luncheon’s ready ?” 

“Oh no, Markey, do you!” 

But it was of no use. Mr. Wynne had 
fallen back into his first sorrow; he had en- 
tered the room where he had seen his wife 
last in health and happiness; for when death 
had come suddenly, he had refused to look 
upon her corpse. Now the blow came in all its 
freshness on him, in the sad and lifeless room. 

Markey returned to Lionel. The straw- 
berries had disappeared, and the boy’s lips 
looked cool and fresh again. 

“IT should like to go out with you, Markey,” 
he said; “have you time to come with me as 
far as mamma’s rockery ? ” 

“ Just in one minute, Master Lionel.” And 
the careful housekeeper hurried once more to 
the kitchen to give the cook fresh charges 
about the master’s luncheon, should he call for 
it. Then they set off along the well-kept 
gravel walk, and through the grass garden to 
the shady nook where the rockery stood, and 
the white freestone seats peeped out from 
between the ferns. 

There the two sat down and began to talk. 





Markey had a good deal to relate of what had 
happened while Mr. Wynne had been away, 


}and many things, too, that Lionel cared to 


“There, dear, cheer up; you know you said | hear, and that happened long before; at length 


you wanted to be like yourmamma,; she never 
let herself give way to sorrow.” 


she came upon the topic that he so wished to 
hear, of the many good things that his mother 


“She didn’t know sorrow, Markey; she/| used to do. 


always had papa and me.” 
“Qh dear, but she knew trouble, too, when 


“That’s it, Markey; that is just what I 
wanted soto know. It used to seem to me 


your little sister died, and lay like a baby-| sometimes as if it were not true when I thought 
angel in her cradle; wasn’t that sorrow, | about it over there; it seemed so unlike any- 


Master Lionel? ” 


thing that could happen in the Scripture lands.” 
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* And yet, Master Lionel, it was just thinking 
of what did once happen there that set your 
mamma, doing all she did do here.” 

“Qh yes! that was in old times, but it is 
quite different now. When we were at Jeru- 
salem, I could not think of it as the same 
Jerusalem, with its beautiful temple, that we 
read about.” 

“Well, at all events, I’m glad you’re back 
and in your own dear home again.” 

“Do you think the people are, Markey? 
Do you think they would like to see me going 
amongst them the way mamma did? I’ve 





been thinking I could have those morning} 
meetings quite well that we used to haye in} 
the village. I couldn’t speak the way she 
did, but I could read, and I could pray without 
a book. I always have so much to say when | 
I go upon my knees.” 
“ You are very young still, Master Lionel.’ 
“Tl soon be ten; next month, Markey ; | 
that is not so very young, and I could hear the | 
little children in the school. I know more | 
| 


than they do, at all events, and I shall always | 
be learning more. I hope papa won't send| 
me away anywhere far from here to school.” | 

“TI think it’s likely your papa will keep you | 
near him for a while; but when you're older, | 
Master Lionel, you'll be going to Rugby or'| 
Eton, or some of those big schools.” | 

“Oh, I hope not; I don’t want to go away | 
from Lyonscourt ever again. You'll not say | 
anything to papa about my going to Rugby, | 
will you, Markey ?” 

“No, dear; besides, you’re very young still, 
and I don’t think your papa would like to part | 
from you.” 

“ Markey, is uncle Hubert coming down?” 

“Yes, Master Lionel, he is. I had a letter | 
from himself; it’s likely he'll be here this | 
evening.” ; | 

“This evening! I'd rather have begun | 
before he came. I like uncle Hubert, Markey ; 
but, do you know, I’m afraid of him.” 

“He was very fond of your mamma, Master | 
Lionel, and very kind to us all down here, | 
while your papa and you were away.” 

“You don’t think he would be angry if 1} 
were to get the people together next Sunday at | 
the village school, and read to them ?’ 

“No, dear, he couldn’t. You're a good boy, | 
Master Lionel.’’ 

“Then, Markey, I’ll begin at once. T’ll tell | 
Clatworthy; he’ll gather them in for me.” 

“ He will indeed, and be glad to do it.” 

“ Does Mr. Sparkes do as little as ever about 
visiting the people ? ”’ 

“ Just as little, and his sermons seem to have 
less life in them than ever. Like dust they 
are, that chokes the growth if it does any- 














thing. It’s well the church is better served in 
some places, but as-for us, we have felt it true 
enough of late, that your mamma was the real 
parish clergyman.” 

Late in the afternoon of the same day Sir 
Hubert arrived from London. No sooner had 
he heard of the expected arrival of his brother- 
in-law than he put himself in readiness: for 
starting, wishing to arrive at Lyonscourt.as 
nearly as possible at the same time as Mr. 
Wynne, lest the place should make too desolate 
and lonely an impression. 

But the effort was made in vain. During 
the hours that Mr. Wynne had spent in the 
solitary chamber he had formed the resolution 
anew, or rather, the necessity had pressed itself 
upon him, of leaving his home once more, and 
wandering away to distant lands. 

It was the first news with which his brother- 
in-law was greeted when late that evening 
Mr. Wynne appeared and entered the drawing- 


/room, where Sir Hubert was anxiously awaiting 


him. 

“T’m off again, Hubert; can’t stand it. You 
said last year you would take charge of the 
boy; will you do so now? it would be one 
burden less for me. I’m going, I don’t know 
where, to return I don’t care when. It might 
be better for the boy——” 

“He can stay with me if you are bent on 


going and leaving your poor home again, But 
do you think this is right, Wynne? Is it 


duty?” Sir Hubert’s voice had something 
almost contemptuous in its tone. 

“ Simple necessity.” 

“Ts it not giving way too much? There 


” 





are duties 

“TDon’t talk to me of duties, Hubert. You 
were never married. You do not know what 
I shall start at once; all can go on 


feeling is. 
It is best to make no_ break. 


in the old way. 
Can you look after the boy?” 

* Willingly.”’ 

« And make inquiry about a school? Rugby, 
I suppose.” 

“Or Cheltenham ?’ 

“Or Cheltenham, if you think so. I know 
little of the college. You might send me a 
prospectus.” 

“ Who is to look 


”? 


’ 


after the place during your 
absence P 

“ Clatworthy has 
in perfect order.” 

“Tt was a first absence; besides, I have been 
running up and down. A master’s eye is 
necessary if things are to be kept in order.” 

“ You'll not have time to give a look now 
and then? It would make me easier.” 

“No,” replied Sir Hubert; “I shall not have 


managed well as yet; all is 


time.” 
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“Then Clatworthy can do it,” replied Mr. 
Wynne, a little sharply. ‘“ Lionel is in bed, I 
suppose P ” 

“TI don’t know; I have been alone ever since 
I came;” and Sir Hubert drew out his watch. 
“Just two hours; I wondered not to meet 
you.” 

“Oh, and you have not dined. These things 
escape me. I dare say Markey has some dinner 
ready;” and Mr. Wynne rang the bell. 

“Where is Master Lionel?” he inquired, 
when the servant entered. 

“He is gone down, sir, to see blind William 
and some of the village folks,” replied the 
man. 
“Some stuff in him,” muttered Sir Hubert to 

himself, while Mr. Wynne continued to interro- 
gate the servant. 

“Tell him Sir Hubert is here, and that I 
desire him to come in at once,” he called after the 
servant as he left the room. “ Wrong, very wrong 
of the boy to go off like this, when he might 
have known you would be likely to be down.” 

Sir Hubert did not answer. 

“It is of no use,” Mr. Wynne resumed, “to 
tell the boy anything about his going to school 
until the time arrives. He’ll be glad, of course, 
to hear that he is going with you.” 

“T shall be very glad to have him.” 

Not long afterwards Lionel entered. The 
news fell on him like a thunderclap. 

“ Mamma!” he exclaimed, and darting from 
the room he rushed off to his mother’s chamber. 

It was locked. 

“Markey!” he called out; and the despair- 
ing tones went sounding down the passage, and 
off to where Markey was giving the last touch 
to Sir Hubert’s room. 


lower as they entered the precints of what 
was still a sacred spot to her, “the day ‘Il come 
yet when you'll finish her work as you said; 
and if you’re going with Sir Hubert, you’re 
going with a good man, dear, and one that 
knows his duty.” 

Lionel listened. He liked to hear her speak, 
but his heart was sad, and he thought he never 
should come back. He felt as he had done 
when he had lain beside his mother’s corpse, 
and watched for the pale lips to move again, 
and they did not move, and all the world felt 
void. He listened and said little, but looked 
at the table and the books, all just as she had 
left them, and at last he lay down upon the 
couch and sobbed himself to sleep. 

Markey stood beside him, and when the 
heavy slumbers of fatigue and sorrow sealed 
his eyelids, she raised him in her arms, and 
brought him to his room, laying him softly in 
his bed, as long ago she used to do, when only 
joy had tired him. 

“May I take this? ” he asked, as he stood 
the following morning once more by his 
mother’s bed to say farewell, and his hand 
rested on the open book beside him. 

“Yes, take it, dear,” said Markey; “and if 
it’s asked for, I'll know it’s in safe keeping. 
Only put the mark in there; it was that 
chapter she was reading;” and Lionel looked 
down and read aloud the verse he saw marked 
upon the page,—‘“ And greater works than 
these shall ye do, because I go unto My 
Father.” 

If Lionel’s journey up to London was rather 
grave and tedious, it was not Sir Hubert’s 
fault. He was wonderfully patient with the 











moment she was by his side. 
“They are going to take me away, Markey 


see it. 
old place, 


stay here and be like my own mamma.” 


But Markey did not go. 


would not have done had she been less angry. 
Then, without waiting a reply, she turned and 
went to Lionel. 

“Have you got it, Markey?” 

“Yes, my child, my own dear mistress’s 
own child that would come and take her place, 
and be a comfort and a‘blessing to us. But 











“Coming, Master Lionel;”’ and in another 


Get me the key of mamma’s room, I want to 
Every one is going to forsake the dear 
Papa is going away again, and I’m 
to go with uncle Hubert, and oh, I wanted to 


Markey was angry. She went straight to 
the dining-room and demanded her mistress’s 
key. Mr. Wynne gave it, but without a word./an old-fashioned, comfortable 


| 
| 


object which of all others was that which irri- 
tated him most, a melancholy boy. “ If he were 
only a girl,” he said more than once to him- 
self, “I should not mind;” and then he would 
swallow his displeasure, and turn gaily to his 
nephew, pointing out to him some interesting 
feature in the country, or asking him a question 
about his foreign wanderings, which he hoped 
might lead him into conversation. 

At length they arrived at home, Sir Hubert’s 
home and Lionel’s passing shelter. It was 
house, with 











She looked straight | cabinets in hall and study, full of curiosities 
in her master’s face, and gave him some advice | and specimens from animal, vegetable, and 
about home duties, in a way which she certainly | mineral kingdoms, and from countries far and 


near. Sir Hubert pointed these out to Lionel | 
as they passed through the hall, and promised 
him a day’s examination of the treasures when- | 
ever he might feel inclined. Then supper was | 
called for, and when Sir Hubert went himself 
to show the boy his room, Lionel felt as if he | 
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really could be happy, living with such a kind | ' 


and thoughtful uncle. 





never mind, Master Lionel,’ and she spoke 
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But when in the morning he got up, and 
looked out at the grey stucco houses that formed 
the view from one window, and the yellow 
brick walls of court and stable that were seen 
from the other, a cold feeling crept over him, 
something that told him he was far from home, 
and the broad lawn, and the narrow valleys, 
and the quiet fern-clad combe. 

For some moments he stood there, just as 
he had started from his bed, and thinking of 
his home, but a knock at the door, and a good- 
humoured “ Hollo, Lionel, what are you doing 
there P ” brought him to a clear remembrance 
of where he was at present, and turning round, 
he said, “I was only looking out, uncle ; I shall 
be dressed this moment; I hope I have not kept 
you?” 

“All right, my boy; you are time enough 
to-day. But another time you must look a 
little sharper; things go like clockwork in this 
house.” 

So they did, and Spinks, the butler, must 





have wondered when Sir Hubert came down 
late that day to breakfast, late by three 
minutes, and that he waited twice as many 
more before his nephew came and took his 
place, and yet Sir Hubert did not rage or 
storm. 

Three wecks he had set himself to keep the 
boy, and make the time a happy one to him. 
He set about it well, reproving where reproof 
was needful, but doing it mildly and with tact, 
giving encouragement in every point he could, 
and indulging his nephew in many ways that 





suited for a passing visit. 

But school and discipline were not far from | 
Sir Hubert’s thoughts, and while Lionel was 
rejoicing in his happy life, his uncle was deep 
in correspondence with the college authorities. 

“Better not to hold the sword dangling 
too long over him,” thought Sir Hubert to 
himself, and so it was that but two days before 
his actual departure, Lionel was informed 
that, having now entered on his eleventh year, 
his uncle deemed it necessary for him to be 
placed in a public school. Cheltenham College 
had been decided on. 

“IT know he'll hate it,” said Sir Hubert to 
himself, as he watched the train moving off, 
and Lionel standing at the window looking 
wistfully and half reproachfully at his uncle. 
“Capital stroke of diplomacy sending him so 
close to midsummer—he’ll have the worst 
part over him at once,—nothing like a short 
half for a boy like that,” and Sir Hubert 
stroked his chin complacently, and got into 
his carriage and drove home. 

Cordially did Lionel hate the school, and if 
Sir Hubert expected it to make a boy of him, 
he seemed likely to be doomed to disappoint- 





ment. Lionel never had been thrown before 
with boys; like a tame bird he came amongst 
them, and they treated him as such. He was 
very miserable. 

But the summer vacation came at last, and 
fall of indignation against the school, the boys, 
the master, Lionel arrived at his uncle’s summer 
residence, near Hastings. 

Sir Hubert gave a kindly welcome to his 
nephew, and took no notice of the discontented 
look with which he answered the first question 
as to how he liked the Cheltenham fellows. 
But he did not mean to let his wrath stay 
bottled up within the boy’s own mind. That 
very evening, as they sat together with the 
chess-board placed between them, he put some 
leading question, and listened quietly to the 
whole tale of wrongs. 

“Now, Lionel,” he said when it was finished, 
“T have listened patiently, but never bring me 
such a tale again. The first thing you have 
to learn on going to school is never to bring 
a tale to any person out of it. Stop, don’t 
answer me; I know very well I questioned 
you, and you know very well you would sooner 
or later have told me all, whether I had ques- 
tioned you or not. I don’t blame you, I’m not 
going to scold, but remember I forbid your 
ever bringing a complaint from school again.” 

“ But when I’m wronged——” 

“You are not wronged; you have a lesson 
to learn, and you must learn it.” 

“Mother wouldn’t say that; she never al- 
lowed any one to be oppressed, and whatever 
she did was right.” 

“Your mother, Lionel, was the most perfect 
woman that I ever knew, and I'll tell you what 
made her perfect,—she could fit herself to what- 
ever place she was called to fill, suit herself to 
every position. It was not that she sub- 
mitted, Lionel,—she filled her position, and 
enjoyed it.” 

“ Mother had a very happy home,” replied 
Lionel. 


“Your mother would have been happy if | 


her home had been your racket-court at 
Cheltenham; ay, and she would have made 
herself respected in that home, too.” 

“I wish I were like my mother; I fear I 
never shall be.” 

“ Never,” replied Sir Hubert, with emphasis, 
“till you crush out your discontented spirit.” 

“T am not discontented, uncle; I only want 
my rights.” 

“You don’t enjoy yourself, that is what I 
am saying. Boys were made to be merry 
and happy and glad. They are not to be 
wishing themselves ‘ somewhere else but where 
they are.’ Older and wiser people than they 
put them where it is good for them to be, and 
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they have no business to ask why, or to object. 
What they have to do is to enjoy themselves. 
Do you understand me, Lionel? ” 
“ Yes, uncle.” 
| “And when you return to Cheltenham you 
| are not to go moping down side walks, and 
| sitting under trees thinking about nothing.” 
“T don’t do that, uncle.’ 

“ Well, dreaming of impossible combinations 
| of events, and that’s as bad. Why don’t you 
| mix with the other boys?” 
| “They don’t care for me.” 
| _. “No, of course they don’t; neither should I 
if Iwere a boy. Check to your king, Lionel.” 

“ Checkmate,” returned the boy, and putting 
up the figures he closed the board, bade his 
uncle good night, and went up-stairs. 

“As like his mother as two peas,” said Sir 
Hubert to himself when Lionel was out. of 
hearing. “Justlike you, Marion;’’ and he opened 
the little red morocco case that always travelled 
with him, and contained the ivory painted 
miniature of his sister in her girlish days. 
“We had our tiffs, Marion,” he went on, still 
looking at the picture, “and you'd never have 
been what you were without them. Lionel 
| will do us credit some day, but we must 
| knock out the effects of a bad beginning first.” 
| Not another word was interchanged upon the 
| subject between Sir Hubert and his nephew 
| during the remainder of the holidays, only 
| 
| 





when the weeks were ended, and Sir Hubert 
expressed his satisfaction at the boy’s be- 
haviour, Lionel looked surprised, and said, 
“How could I, uncle, be anything but happy 
here?” 

“ All depends on yourself, my boy,” uncle 
Hubert replied; “and see that you do me 
| credit now when you return to school. You 
will find some friends there too, who will ask 
you now and then on Saturdays.” 

They had been old friends of his own and 
Marion’s to whom Sir Hubert now alluded, 
and though they had not met for years, and 
had but one little daughter of their own, Sir 
Hubert felt pretty sure they would show his 
nephew kindness, and that their house would 
be a general rendezvous for boys. 

Sir Hubert was right, and a new life seemed 
to open now for Lionel. Mr. Warburton’s 
house was like a home, and all the week there 
was something to look forward to. But it 
was not this alone which made the change. 
Lionel’s character had strengthened during 
his visit to his uncle, and he came back fitted 
to receive the education that schoolboys give 
to one another, as no master or monitor can 
give. 

After a time it became a question which was 


” 





holidays with uncle Hubert, or the busy school- 
time with those Saturday evenings, in the 
winter half, and the country expeditions when 
the spring-time came, and a troop of merry 
boys went out with Mr. Warburton and his 
little black-eyed Isabel, who insisted upon 
going with them, and making Lionel be her 
horse when she grew too tired to walk. 

Whichever he might have given the prefer- 
ence to, the news came like a cloud to dull his 
joy when, on one of their walking parties to the 
Seven Springs, his little friend had loitered 
back with him, and he was helping her to 
leap across the river’s source, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “Oh, Lionel, did papa tell you? 
We are going home.” 

“Home, Bell? You don’t mean 
land!” 

“ Yes, of course; I am so glad.” 

« Are you, Bell? I’m not.” 

“Why not, Lionel?” 

“T shall miss you. 
all P ”’ 

“But you are to come too, my own dear 
Lionel ; papa said so; he said you were to come 
and spend all your holidays with us.” 

“ But I go to uncle Hubert in the holidays.” 

“ You needn’t always go to him; you mustn’t 
if I want you. Here, give me another jump 
across the Thames.” 

“Why do you like to go away, Bell? you 
are very happy here.” 

“Yes, but not half so happy as at home. I 
remember home quite well, the blue moun- 
tains, and the sea, and my garden, and every- 
thing.” 

“You have mountains here too.”’ 

“Oh no, Lionel, they are only hills. Our 
mountains touch the sky. Papa forgets them, 
he says they are not as high as what I used 


to Ire- 


Won’t you miss me at 


they do.” 

“ Well, I hope, whether the mountains reach 
the sky or not, that you will be very happy, 
Bell, and find lots of new companions, but I 
shall miss you here.” 

“Then won’t you come too, Lionel ?” 

“I think not; uncle Hubert has promised 
to take me to my home in summer.” 

“ Down in Cornwall ? ” 

“Yes; I haven’t seen it for three years.” 
“Is your papa there?” 

“No.” 

“I thought he was coming back to Eng- 
land?” 

“He says he’ll never come back.” 


court without him ? ” 








the brightest season of the year,—the seaside 





“ I should like to see it very much, and when 


to call hills in Switzerland, and that they don’t | 
touch the sky, but I remember and I know | 


“Never! and what could you do at Lyons- | 
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Iam aman I am to go and live there. My 
father says he wishes it.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“T don’t know, Bell; will you come and stay 
with me there?” 

“T will, but not for always; you must come 
and stay at Kintulla sometimes with me.” 

* Bell !—Lionel! come on.” 

It was Mr. Warburton’s voice that called, 
and Lionel took his little companion’s hand 
and hurried on to hear the truth of Bell’s news 
from her father. 

“T must leave it to uncle Hubert to decide,’ 
said Lionel, in reply to Mr. Warburton’s 
pressing invitation to pass the summer vaca- 
tion at Kintulla. 

“ But, by the way,” returned Mr. Warbur- 


ton, “I have a note here for you from Sir | 


Hubert. Run on, Bell, I want to have some 
talk with Lionel alone.” 

“ Anything wrong with uncle?” 

“No, but he asked me to tell it you myself. 
I suppose you'll not like to hear it, Lionel. 
Your father is married again.” 

“ My father! married!” 

“ Your uncle is not surprised.” 

“T am, very; I don’t believe it. 
burton, it can’t be true.” 

“ He was very lonely, Lionel; he says he is 
happy now. Mrs. Wynne sends you some 
kind message. Your father stays out there.” 

“Jn Australia?” 

“Yes; he will have told you all about it in 
his letter. Stay here if you like to read it by 
yourself, you can catch us up by the short cut 
across the field.” 

It seemed impossible to Lionel as he read 
on line by line of his father’s present happi- 
ness, and of his total resignation of his home 
with all its joys and all its duties to his son. 
At first he felt indignant, then the picture 
began to rise before him of Lyonscourt, his 
mother’s home, and himself the master of it. 
He could not resist a sense of joy in looking 
at that prospect; he longed to talk it over 
with his uncle. 


Mr. War- 


“Don’t expect it, and don’t look forward to | 


it.” Such was Sir Hubert’s advice, and Lionel 
listened, and he tried to follow it. 
father’s words were plain, and his own incli- 
nations strong, and if his father did not care 
to be there, what was the harm of wishing to 
be sole master in his home ? 

Sir Hubert did not go down that summer 
vacation to Cornwall; he did not wish that 
Lionel should pay his visit there until he felt 


in some degree more sure of his brother-in- | 


law’s intentions. They took a yachting tour 
instead, and in the autumn Lionel went back 
as usual to school. 





But his | 


| “]T shall miss the Warburtons so much,” 
| he said, as he stood by his uncle and had his 
| last talk in his study. 

“But you have plenty of friends now, 
|Lionel. Do you see much of the Middle- 
tons P” 

“Oh no, uncle; they asked me once or 
twice, but it is terribly slow there. Mr. 
| Middleton talks all the time about his grand- 
children, and they are only little girls.” 

“Only girls! Why, Lionel, you are not 
going to follow my example, are you? I 
should not expect that from you. But Mr. 
Warburton, too, has only a little girl.” 

“Qh, uncle, but then that is Bell. She is 
|quite different, yon know. Marguerite Forde 
lis not the least like her; she is a puny little 
dot.” 

“Well, so much for your judgment. Her 
| mother was a beauty, and Middleton told me 
‘that the child was like her. However, boys’ 
society is more to your taste still, and it is 





| natural.” 


CHAPTER III.—AFTER FIVE YEARS. 


Vacation after vacation went by, and still 
Lionek did not go to Ireland. He made new 
friends as he grew older; sometimes he spent 
his holidays with them, sometimes with uncle 
Hubert. Once he went down and stayed the 
Christmas weeks at Lyonscourt. His uncle 
never encouraged him when he spoke of going 
down there. 

It was in Oxford Street, stepping out of a 
hatter’sshop,that Lionel and his old Cheltenham 
friend met again. Mr. Warburton did not re- 
cognise the tall youth in his chimney-pot hat, 
until he felt his hand shaken warmly, and the 
old boyish look came back to Lionel’s face as 
he exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. Warburton!” 

“Why, Lionel, I never should have known 
you. What have you been doing that you 
never have come near us all this time? Bell 
thinks you have forgotten her; I scarcely 
| think she will speak to you if you come now.” 

“Oh, you see, Mr. Warburton, I have been 
so busy—I have had so many visits to pay.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! excuses, my dear 
fellow. You should come to see us now and 
then; what about next Christmas? or stop, 
there is nothing like the present,—where are 
you staying now?” 

“TI am alone at uncle Hubert’s. 
ing hard.” 

“ What, here in town? ” 

“Yes; uncle Hubert is at the sea.” 

“And you here stewing. This will never 
do. Pack up your traps at once and come back 
with me. I’m off to-morrow.” 


I am read- 
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obliged.” 
“ Why can’t youP ” 


poem.” 
day.” 


Lionel, inquiringly. 
“No, no, you should never work in the holi- 
days; it’s no good, Lionel, it’s unnatural.” 
“I’m afraid I can’t go. I should like it 
very much, Mr. Warburton, but I should 
never catch up the time again, I fear.” 
“ Believe me, you will work twice as quickly 
and twice as well for it afterwards. I am sure 
half the sentimental trash that is given us 
now-a-days for poetry comes from men over- 
working their brains. We get lines that send 
us off into a half-faint at the start, instead of 
good strong truth.” 
“If ever I write anything, I hope it will be 
truth.” 
“TI hope so too, my young friend, and to 
find it you must come and climb our granite 
peaks, and take a broad unbounded view of 
nature.” 
“No doubt,” Lionel replied, “your héme is 
more soul-inspiring than these dusty streets of 
ours. But I am not one to speak against 
London; is it not a wonderful place, Mr. War- 
burton, a grand testimony to man’s skill and 
power ?”” 
“It is; all the same I shall be glad to be 
out of it. I am sorry I have missed your 
uncle; I must be off to my business now, and 
home to-morrow. Well, I am to expect you, 
of course. Is it a promise? ” 

“T must write to my uncle first.” 

“He is at Hastings, you say? 
address ?”” 

“Yes; he and Mr. Middleton are having a 
téte-d-téte.” 

“Old Middleton ! what, he there ? Positively 
I must make time to run down and see my 
two old friends. I shall settle it then with 
your uncle, Lionel, and you be ready when I 
come to catch you up at six or thereabout to- 
morrow. Good-bye for the present, I have a| 
call to make here;’’ and Mr. Warburton rang 
at the office bell where they had stopped, 
while Lionel retraced his steps to Oxford 
Street in thought. 

The express whirled them both off the follow- 
ing evening, and before Lionel, who listened 
all night long to Mr. Warburton’s genial conver- 
sation, had much time to think of or regret 
his separation from his books, they found them- | 
selves running into Kingston harbour. 


The old 


“I can’t, indeed I can’t; I am very much 


“I must read. I am working at the prize 
“The more reason you should have a holi- 


“TI couldn’t take my books with me?” said 


fast on a particular day, so they took the train 
straight on from Dublin, leaving a visit to the 
capital in store for some future time. It was 


and the sleepy waiter at the hotel told them 
that no refreshment could be had for a couple 
of hours to come. He offered to show them to 
@ room. 

“ Feel inclined to turn in?” Mr. Warburton 
asked. 

“Couldn't sleep for the life of me,” returned 
Lionel. 

“Two hours to pass,” said Mr. Warburton, 
pointing towards the clock upon the mantel- 
piece. “It is fusty enough here;” and he 
looked round at the empty coffee-room, with 
the papers lying untidily about, and the 
crumbs upon the floor, waiting for the house- 
maid to come and clear them up. 

“ Suppose we take a walk,” Lionel suggested. 
“Capital, if you feel so inclined;” and the 


Warburton stood a moment on the step before 


better take to give Lionel his first impression 
of the Emerald Isle. 

The air was clear; only on the hill-tops a 
slight mist rested, veiling their height in 
mystery. 

“We are not walking much like travellers 
who have journeyed and had no sleep for more 
than thirty hours,” observed Mr. Warburton, 
after they had gone a considerable distance 
along the first road that they found to lead 
them out of town. 

“TI never felt anything like this air,” said 


walk like this the whole day long.” 


the hill that they had been ascending. 

“ Glorious !”’ cried Lionel, as they stood and 
gazed on the broad blue sea sparkling in the 
early sunshine, and on the rich green fields 
where the cattle were giving their morning 
stretch before they began to graze, while far 
above them the vanishing mist was bringing 
all its secrets to the day. 
“This is our miserable 
Warburton. 

“Tf it is all like this,” said Lionel, “ then 
my best wish for other countries is that they 
may know a little misery too.” 

“Like this! Why, you have only seen a 
little corner, and a corner, too, near a great 
commercial town: you see those factories down 


Treland,” said Mr. 


‘there P” 


“T was just looking at them; they seem to 


be extensive buildings.” 





Mr. Warburton was obliged to be in Bel- 














early morning when they arrived at Belfast, | 


waiter was dismissed to his rest, while Mr. | 


the door, thinking which direction he had | 


“They are, and they are daily growing. | 





Lionel ; “it is so invigorating, I believe I could 


“Tt’s not such an ugly country either ;” and | 
Mr. Warburton turned and looked down from | 
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We may glory in them, and we do, but fac- | 
tories take away from the freshness of a| 
| place. See those girls now who are coming | 
| along, they are going to their day’s work there. 
| See how pale they look.” 
| “J don’t think they look very pale.” 
| “Not more so than one of your fair beauties 
|| after a London season, but still wanting the 
warm, rich glow of our country maidens on 
|| their cheeks.” 
| | “They seem merry enough, however,” 
|| observed Lionel, as the troop advanced at a 
|| Smart pace, laughing and joking as they went; 
|| “every one, it appears to me, is merry here.” 
|| “Care sits light on an Irish heart, Licnel, 
|| except where the affections are in play; that 
|| rule holds good for the higher ranks as for the 
lower. I dare say many of those girls have 
|| nothing but their day’s work to depend on.” 
| “Do theyearn well? Can they put nothing 
|| by against a rainy day? ” 
|| “They earn fairly, but they spend what they 
|| get; it is very rarely they put by.” 
{| “ And if sickness comes? ” 
|| “Then it comes; they get on somehow.” 
“Only caring for the day ? ”’ 
|| Precisely. To-morrow has not come yet. 
It is not faith, Lionel, and I don’t defend it. 
Weare not a thrifty people, and I might almost 
say that we are too contented.” 
|  *'Too easily satisfied P” 
| “ Right, that is the word, my boy. Con- 
{| tented surely we should be in whatever state 
| we are, but not satisfied.” 
| | Lionel paused. They both halted, and stood 
] 








| opposite to one another on the footpath where 
| they walked, meeting in thought, Lionel look- 
| ing as though his heart were full and his speech 
| about to overflow; but he only said, “I am 
| very glad I met you;” then they walked on, 
| and the conversation dropped. 
| “Tt just strikes me,’ observed Mr. War- 
burton, after a pause, “that it would be better 
for you not to bind yourself to me on your 
homeward journey; I may be kept some days 
still waiting here. You should take the train 
that runs along near the Causeway; it is a 
beautiful line, but there are certain points where 
you should bid good-bye to locomotive, or indeed 
conveyance of any kind, and wander on, on foot.” 

“ And from there I suppose I shall get round 
in some way to Kintulla.” ; 

“Yes; we can get a map at the hotel, and 
note down your route before we separate. The 
best means for you to proceed, when there is 
nothing particular to be seen, or you can’t 
get on on foot, is by an Irish car.” 

“Those queer vehicles, that Pat, and Tim, 
and I don’t know who not, were hallooing to us 
to take at the Westland Row station?” 





“The same; they are a delightful means of | 
travelling, and probably the only conveyance | 
in many parts that you can find. Only take 
care how you stick on; hack cars are not the 
best specimens of the kind, and are sometimes 
rather distressing to our English visitors.” 
Mr. Warburton traced out the route he had 
recommended, marking the principal objects 
of interest, and halting-points, and a few hours 
later the friends parted, appointing the ren- 
dezvous at Kintulla; “and remember,’ Mr. 
Warburton called out, just as the whistle 
sounded, “don’t wait for me; pop in at any 
time, and you’re sure to find a welcome; they 
are all on the look-out.” 

Anxiously indeed was Bell looking out for 
her old playfellow’s arrival, and Miss Gibbs 
was wearied of calling her careless pupil to 
order; off would go the eyes from writing- 
desk or book to the little gap in the thick 
evergreens along the avenue, where even at 
some distance from the house the coming 
carriage might be descried; or the hall door 
bell would ring, and “ Do let me go down, Miss 
Gibbs,” had more than once offended the good 
lady’s notions of propriety, and Bell had sat 
down and drawn strange figures on her copy- 
book, while expecting every moment that the 


boy would enter. 

At last he came, just as the family had 
gathered in the drawing-room, and were waiting 
for the early dinner to be announced. Bell 
rushed to the hall, but there she stopped. They 


spoken, but a feeling of great disappointment 
| came over the young girl. Her playfellow was 
changed, his voice was different, his manner 
was restrained; and when they spoke of the 
old Cheltenham days, it was as if they were 
speaking of what other children had done or 
said some time long ago. 

The stiffness lasted for one afternoon; then 
they found there was not so much real change. 


the same enjoyments, only the enjoyments 
were of a different kind. 
But Bell was not alone now, nor free to 


day as well as they, she could still not be quite 
idle. 

“Papa wouldn't mind, you know, at all,” 
she said, “but Louisa and Janey are so dread- 
fully diligent, and I can’t stay behind.” 

“Who are Louisa and Janey ?” 





“Oh! don’t you know? No; I forgot they 


door would open, and the merry curly-headed 


shook hands, and a few words of welcome were | 


They had both grown older, but when they | 
rode or rambled off together, they were but || 
two bigger children, taking pleasure still in || 








run at every moment from the schoolroom; || 
and though, as she confided to Lionel, Miss || 
Gibbs was going to England to have her holi- | 
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T must have an entire holiday for two days.” 
“ Have they lessons along with you?” 
“Yes; it is so nice. Louisa is Mr. Mahony 

the rector’s daughter; we are great friends; 

she will be thirteen next month.” 

“Just of one age; that is very pleasant for 
| you.” 

“No, I am older, past fourteen; am I so 

| very small, Lionel?” 

“No, I don’t think you are small, but it seems 
impossible such a long time could have passed.” 

“That is just what made me feel so sur- 
prised when I saw you first. It seems such a 
short time since we came back to Ireland, but 
it is really five years.” 

“Tt is indeed; wasn’t it well we did not 
know that we should not meet for five long 
years? JT remember so well the day you told 
me you were going, and how sad I felt.” 

“And yet you never came; it was a shame 
of you, Lionel.” 

“Tt was; but now tell me, who is Janey?” 

“Oh, Janey is the dearest girl you ever 
knew, she is such a pet with both of us. I 
don’t know that she is quite as wise and good 
as Louisa, but she is so funny, and very 
clever; we never could get on without her.” 

“But she doesn’t live here, does she? or is 
she Louisa’s sister? ” 

“No, no; Louisa has nothing but brothers, 
little scraps, that learn at home with the village 
schoolmaster. Mr. Mahony has no time to 
teach them, and Mrs. Mahony is out about the 
parish all day,—they have such a busy life; 
and Louisa says she is learning so hard, that 
she may teach her brothers. But I shan’t let 
her; she is mine!” 

“And Janey?” 

“ Poor Janey really has a very sad time of 
it, only she never is sad. Her mother is 
paralytic and bedridden, and I think she is 
dreadfully cross. But Janey never gets out 
of humour. She nurses her sick mother, and 
looks after the house; they have only a little 
country girl todo the work; and then Janey 
does all the lessons we do, and she never is tired. 
There! that’s her house down there; you can 
just see the chimney and the heather roof 
peeping out from between the trees.” 

“That is on your papa’s estate?” 

“Yes, and he keeps the garden nice for her; 
the old lady says she never was more com- 
fortable.” 

“Then she is thankful, at least. 
is very kind.” 

“Oh yes, papa is kind to everybody. He is 
just like a father to Janey.” 

“ Have they been long here? has your father 
known them leng ? ” 


Your papa 


have not been here since you came; I told them 


“No; he met Janey’s father first by chance. 
He was an officer; very good family, I believe, 
only poor. His regiment was quartered down 
in Limerick, and papa met him one day at the 
mess. ‘I'he very next day poor Captain Fagan 
was seized with cholera, and he sent for papa. 
He had taken such a fancy to him, and gave him 
his watch and seals, and asked him to give 
them himself to his wife, and to try and do 
something for her. She has been here ever 
since.” 

“TI suppose Janey intends to be a gover- 
ness P” 

“Oh no, Janey is just the same as we are; 
she only learns because she likes it. You will 
see her to-morrow though, she will be one of 
our boating party. I do hope it will be fine.”, 

“Where are we going to?” 

“Do you see that great headland, out beyond 
Rockcorry, jutting out quite black against the 
sky? That is to be our point to-morrow.” 

“ Rowing or sailing ?” 

“Rowing; papa likes that best. 
fond of sailing ? ”’ 

“Love it.” 

“Then we must get the Squib in order. 
You should see her; she cuts along like fun.” 

“Another day; for a large party I dare say 
the rowboat may be safer.” 

“We must have three or four boats to- 
morrow. All the Mahonys are coming; it is 
one of the mites’ birthdays ; then Mr. Robinson 
and his wife are coming too; they have just 
arrived for a month’s bathing, and have never 
seen the sea in their life before. Can you 
fancy such a thing?” 

“T should like to see the impression the 
first sight of the sea must make;” and Lionel 
looked round from the hill-top where they sat, 
at the broad blue bay, with its islands and 
inlets, and long green peninsulas, and bold, 
rocky headlands.” 

“Do you know, Bell,” he said, “I have 
been in such splendid scenery—wild and cul- 
tivated, inland and maritime—that I have often 
thought nothing could excel it; but I do think 
I never saw anything so beautiful as this.” 
“That is just what papa says. Oh, you 
should have seen him after we came back from 
Cheltenham, he was never tired coming up this 
very hill, and looking round, and telling us 
all how much more beautiful it was than any 
place abroad.”’ 

“You combine so much here—sea and 
mountain, green fields and rocky coast; and 
then your little combes remind me of my own 
dear Cornwall.” 

“We don’t call them combes here; but I 
must go on about our party. We are to run 
in at Rockcorry, and take up the Flynn party; 


Are you 
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you will like them. Oh, we shall be such a|occasion, and insisted upon roasting the po- 


jolly party ;” and Bell got up and danced about 
for joy. 

The sun was shining warm, and the slightly 
rippling waves were sparkling brightly, when 
on the following morning the party set out upon 
their trip. Half a dozen little Mahonys were 
stowed about the six-oared galley—some in the 
bows, some elsewhere, while four men only 
took the oars, to leave more room for the 
children and the timid of the party. 

Bell and her companions made up a suffi- 
cient number by themselves, with Mr. Mahony 
and Lionel, to form the crew, while in the 
second slender craft Mr. Warburton assumed | 
the helm, and directed the four raw pupil | 
boarders whom Mr. Mahony begged leave to 
bring, and who declared not only their willing- 
ness to row, but their conviction that they | 
would beat every boat that should venture to 


compete. 

Off they set, the whole gay party, with their 
colours flying and their crews singing, some- 
times scattered, sometimes racing; and, as 
they neared the long high point that sheltered 
the comfortable mansion of Rockcorry, hailed | 
the Flynns, who with their party were all in 
readiness, and started off again into an ani- 
mated race. 

“It is easy work rowing with the tide,” 
served Lionel, as he and Mr. Mahony lay on 
their oars to let the Warburton crew, whom 
for the sixth time they had beaten, come up 
along with them. 

“Yes, it suits particularly well to-day; I 
dare say that is why Warburton fixed on this 
day for the expedition. It will still be coming 
in as we return, and it is a stiff row when the 
tide is against one, or if you are out of practice.” 

‘I suppose you have plenty of rowing, Mr. 
Mahony?” 


“Tt is my common mode of getting about. 


ob- 


Many of my parishioners live along the coast, 
miles distant from a trafficable road; besides, 
these deep, rounded bays, with the high pro- 
montories running out between, would take all 
my time were I to drive from place to place.” 

“But here we are,” cried Isabel. ‘“ Mr. 
Mahony, do tell me how to steer, you know 
the landing-place; isn’t it here, between these 
two high rocks P ” 

“'That’s it; carefully now, the water here is 
deep.” 

“One by one the boats ran in, and lay close 
alongside of the natural pier; all were safely 
landed, and a dry place was chosen for the 
picnic dinner on the rocks. Some unpacked 
the basket and spread out the meal, while 
others hastened to a sheltered nook, and made 


|| @ fire of sticks and turf brought down for the 


h) 


15 
| 


tatoes. 

“T can’t wait, Isabel,” cried Mr. Flynn; 
“T’m famishing. Come, begin at once.” 

Burnt and half roasted, the potatoes did, 
however, form a part of the repast, and were 
considered excellent. Then toasts were given, 
and songs were sung in chorus by the merry 
crews. After the meal the party scattered, 
breaking up into groups of twos and threes, 
scaling the rocks, or gathering urchins from 
their pools, hammering out specimens from 
the coral-looking beds, or watching the crabs 
and periwinkles fighting their deadly fight 
over the remaining scraps of meat and bread. 

Thoroughly did the party, young and old, 
enjoy themselves, and Mr. Warburton called 


|loud and long when late in the afternoon he 


tried to get his scattered flock together. The 
wind had risen, and he was anxious to get off; 
he looked a little uneasy as the party stood 
upon the shore. 

‘* Better make a different division,” 
and looked at Mr. Mahony. Then, 
I'lynn was putting his boat in readiness, he 
went over and interchanged a few words with 


he said, 
as Mr. 


him. 

“ Precisely,’ was the final and only word 
that was heard of the conversation by the by- 
Then the ladies and children with 
Mr. Richardson were put the smaller 
boats, the galley’s boatmen took the oars, and 
Mr. Flynn with his party leading the way, that 
division went upon their way. 

Mr. Warburton and a few others 
upon the shore. 

* What 
had been 
unwilling to interrupt 
rangements. 

“The wind has risen terribly!” replied her 
father: “it would not be safe for the Curlew 
or the Nora Creena to pass the bar. Mr. 
Flynn will put up the party for to-night.” 

“But we are not going to take shelter?” 
Bell asked, indignantly. 

“There is no danger for the galley, but we 
have no time to lose. Here! Charlie Duggan, 
you're a brave boy, but not strong enough for 
the oar, look sharp! into the bows, my boy.” 

In a moment Charlie had taken his place; 


standers. 
into 


remained 
is all this for?” asked Isabel, who 
looking eagerly on, but had been 
her father in his ar- 


| he looked at the waves, and then at Lionel, and 


grinned with delight. 
| “Wynne, you must take the rudder.” 
| “Oh no, papa; I can.” 

“You have done enough, Bell, steering out. 
—Wynne, to the rudder; I take the stroke oar. 
Burke, Owen, Doherty, to your places, and row 
like men.” 

“You don’t think there is danger, do you, 
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papa?” said Bell, who was looking very pale, 
when they had got a mile or two from land. 
They had left Rockcorry to the right, and had 
seen the Curlew and the rest just rounding 
the point and running into smooth water. 

“Pull hard, my boys!” was Mr. War- 
burton’s reply. 

“Doherty's giving up!” said Lionel, in a 
low tone, that was only heard by Mr. Warburton 
and his daughter. 

“To his place, Wynne! quick and quietly. 
—Bell, take the rudder.” 

In another minute the change had been 
made. Doherty slipped down into the bottom 
of the boat. 

“Keep time, boys; row together; it’s all 
right when once we pass the bar.” 

“Ts it far still?” shouted Owen from his 
place. 

“No,” rang the clear, distinct tone of 
Isabel’s voice in reply. 

Her father gave an approving look. Then 
again, in a low tone to Lionel, “I hope those 
boys won’t give up, they are keeping no time 
at all.” 

Lionel struck up a boat song, calm and mea- 
sured, but joyous in its tone. The oars struck 
the water simultaneously again. 

Charlie, who had been sending occasional 
grins across to Isabel, according as the move- 
ment, rising or falling, of the oars, had opened 
or impeded his view, now struck in at the 
chorus; the others joined. Bell’s lips moved, 
but no sound was uttered. 

They were at the bar now. 

“ Straight for the white cross, Bell.” 

No answer; but the boat was perfectly 
guided. 

Mr. Warburton was silent. Lionel’s voice 
went on; loud rang the chorus; just as they 
were at the worst a huge wave came on, wetting 
them as it fell. Charlie’s voice broke into a 
merry laugh; the cords were loosening in 
Bell’s grasp. Mr. Warburton held his breath 
—then a long sigh burst from him. 

“Thank God, the worst is over. 
girl, can you guide us still?” 

“T can, father.” 

“The church spire now; there, more to the 
left.” 

“All right, father; there is no danger, is 
there, now?” 

“ Not now, my child, not now.” 

“ Then there was,” groaned Doherty from the 
bottom of the boat. 

“Danger when babies hold the oar,” cried 
Charlie from his perch. He had jumped up, 
and was balancing himself on the gunwale of 
the boat. 


Bell, my 


he said; “she seems very shaken.” 


But it was too late. A great wave was just 
upon them; up rose the boat—down again into 
the strong mass of water—Charlie had fallen 
over. 

“Father!” cried Isabel, and caught his 
hands with a convulsive grasp, as he was in 
the act of springing from the boat. 

“Let me go, child;” and he shook her 
hands angrily. 





cry rang through the air as she held him fast, 
and threw the whole boatful into danger, tossing 
on the angry waves, and the rowers lying on 
their oars. 

“Row on!” shouted Lionel, as he plunged 
into the water and swam to the fatal spot, too 
boldly to awaken fear. 

“ Row on, boys,” repeated Mr. Warburton, 
in a hoarse voice. 

Burke and Owen kept the boat in motion. 

“Let go,” Mr. Warburton urged again, in 
stern entreaty to his daughter. But her fingers 
were tightly clenched in his, and a wild stare 
was fixed upon his face. What was Charlie? 
what was Lionel? Her father must not die. 

“Saved!” 

It ran through the little crew, and joy was 
on every face but Mr. Warburton’s. The boy’s 
head hung heavy, his eyes were closed; he 
was utterly unconscious. 

“ Row on,” cried Mr. Warburton again; and 
Lionel, half exhausted, took his oar. Charlie 
was wrapt in a dry sailor’s jacket and laid at 
Isabel's feet. 

Nothing better could be done than to make 
as quickly as possible for home. Bell had 
relaxed her hold as soon as Lionel had appeared 
at the boat’s side with his heavy burden. Mr. 
Warburton’s stroke alone, seemed to impel the 
boat by magic. 

They were soon in smooth water, under | 
shelter of the hill, and not many moments 
later Charlie was in bed, and Mr. Warburton, 
and Bell beside him, applying the proper 
remedies. 

“You may leave me now,” said Mr. Warbur- 
ton, when after a length of time their efforts 
seemed rewarded; “go, Bell, my child, and 
take some strengthening food.” Mr. Warbur- 
ton remained alone. 

A little later, Bell opened the door gently. 
She was pale and very grave. 
“T’ll watch now,” she said, softly; “go 
down to dinner, papa.” 
Mr, Warburton went. 
at the door. 

“T don’t think Bell ought to be there alone,” 








aia 
Lionel was standing | 
| 





“Down with you,” shouted Mr. Warburton. 


Can you watch to-night ?” 


“ He is sleeping; let her take her turn now. | 











“Father!” she cried again; and the wild | 
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“ Certainly.” 

“Then go and lie down now. Wynne, thank 
God He has permitted you to save a fellow- 
creature’s life. I ought not to have ventured 
out. I might have lost yon all.” 

“The wind was not so very high at starting. 

“T never saw it rise more suddenly. We 
seldom have a sea like that in summer.” 

“ He is a fine lad, that Duggan; I hope he’ll 
get all right.” 

“T trust so, but I do feel anxious. I must 
send off at once to Strancally, before his grand- 
mother hears an exaggerated tale ;—have you 
taken anything substantial ? ” 

“ A second dinner; you should do the same.” 

“And you go now to rest. I will call you 
later. God bless you, my boy.” 

Before he took any refreshment, Mr. War- 
burton wrote an account of what had happened, 
and sent it off speedily across the mountain by 
a running messenger, with orders not to deliver 
the note until the morning. 

He had told the simple facts, nothing more 
or less, but in his kindness he had given them 
a favourable colour. The old lady was not at 
all alarmed, and wrote back a few lines in 
answer, with a message to Charlie, that she 
hoped the ducking would cure him of his salt- 
water propensities. 

The wind had fallen by the following morn- 
ing, and the sea looked as though it could 
never have known a wave. Only a heavy 
ground swell told of the storm of the previous 


” 





» | 
afternoon, and made the passage less agreeable | 


than usual, as the Curlew and the Nora Creena 
came across early in the forenoon from Rock- 
corry with some of the party who had enjoyed 
Mr. Flynn’s hospitality during the night. 


Nothing could persuade Mr. and Mrs. Rob- | 
‘}hold in ruins, was given for the rendezvous; 


inson to pass over the unrippled stretch of 


water that lay between them and Kintulla; | 


they had been in mortal terror ever since they 
had run into Rockcorry Bay, and had heard 
that there was danger for them on the open sea. 
Not even in the heavy fishing-boat, that scorned 


the tossing of the equinoctial gales, could they | 
| 1t was her favourite point of view, from which 


be persuaded to cross the inviting waters, so 


the long land route was taken, and before the | 
evening the scattered members of the party | 


found themselves once more together, safe | 
under a sheltering roof. 

Charlie was much better, and the physician | 
said no graver consequences need be appre: | 
hended. But a more serious tone had come | 
amongst the inmates of Kintulla. The fre- | 
quency and distance of their expeditions became 
more limited, and Lionel found his greatest 
pleasure in walking with Mr. Warburton 
through his own and his tenants’ farms, and lis- 





EUREKA. 


Pelee te ; 
|bringing a hearty appetite to play on the 


: ap : 
|goodly basket of provisions that Tim, the 
|mountain boy, had carried up. 
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| or in visiting the schools, and hearing the quick, 
| intelligent replies of the bright-eyed, merry 
| little groups of barefooted peasant children. 

But one more expedition Bell was bent on 
having before Lionel went away. It was toa 
favourite lake, up high amongst the mountains, 
bounded by rocky walls, clear and without a 
reed round all its margin. 

Charlie was of the party once again; bright 
and wild as he had been before, springing from 
rock to rock as they went up the mountain 
side, standing on the ridges of overhanging 
cliffs, shouting and singing in the merriness of 
his heart. 

“Splendid!” “Fine!” “Beats Switzer- 
land!” sounded from one and another of the 
party as they ascended. Mr. Warburton, with 
an elderly lady on each arm, to whose step, 
accustomed but to London flags, his own elastic 
tread seemed to have imparted some of its 
happy properties, was continually in the van, 
while every now and then the ladies would turn 
round, and call to the loitering young ones to 
come on, in a voice which seemed to say, “ See 
what we can do.” 

But just before the real goal was reached, 
and the uninitiated were beginning to fall back, 
a rush was made by the younger members, in 
parties of twos and threes, running, springing 
from tussock to tussock, and over the marshy 
bits between, till at last a shout, as if the 
sources of the Nile had been discovered, an- 
{nounced that Lough na Skreogh was in sight. 
| There they encamped, sheltering from the 
| July sun under a heather-crowned rock, and 








A towering rock, that looked like a chieftain’s 


an hour was appointed for the homeward start, 
and then in different directions, some to the 


| , 

| waterfall, some up beyond the lake, and others 
}round about it, the visitors divided off and 
|roamed and climbed about. 


Bell’s voice had decided on the rendezvous. 


the eagle’s nest could be descried, perched 
proudly on the highest jut of rock. Some time 
before the appointed hour she had reached the 
spot with Lionel, who, with his tablet in his 
hand, was looking round to get the best posi- 
tion for the sketch which Bell had already 
claimed as hers. 

“Begin with the eagle,” she cried, clapping 
her hands in delight; “look, look! see how he 
soars! what a grand old fellow he is, making 
his appearance on purpose for us!” 

With a few hasty touches Lionel had given 


tening to the many tales of their improvement, | the outline of the bird, its great wings ex- 
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panded, and stretching from side to side of 
the tablette. “And now, Bell,” he said, hand- 
ing it to her, “where is our sketch to come, 
the rock with the nest, and the lake, and the 
foreground ? ”’ 

It was an impossible picture indeed, but it 
mattered little, for the conversation became so 
eager, sometimes light and sometimes grave, 
that little time could have been devoted to the 
sketch. The eagle’s movements alone were 
full of interest, and the young people’s gaze 
was continually turning in that direction. 

“Did you ever see,” Lionel asked, “that 
painting, by Sir Thomas Laurence, I think 
it is, of the eagle frozen to the earth and look- 
ing up, longing in vain again to soar aloft ?” 

“No, I don’t remember.” 

“Tt was only a copy that I saw, a miserable 
woodcut in a paper that I took up one pouring 
day in the hotel at Dunfanaghy; but I don’t 
think any painting ever made such an impres- 
sion on me. I had been wandering round your 
glorious northern coast, soaring in imagination 
with those sovereign birds, high over the cliffs 
and giddy precipices, gazing and straining 
toward something, Bell, that no eye can see, 
and yet that even this mortal sight would 
reach. And then that picture, the tempted 
fallen bird, allured by some fleshy good, and 
while seeking its satisfaction there, forget- 
ting the heights where it should be; the 
night has come, the cold has followed, and} 
damp and drops have turned to ice. The bird | 
is frozen to his snare—he cannot leave it; he 
gazes upward, longing, grieving, but in vain.” 

“T think I see it.” 








“And it made me shudder lest such might | 


be our fate. Do you ever feel, Bell, as if you 
could not soar,—as if the things of earth were 
bright enough—they are so bright sometimes, 
and the wish gets stronger to be here than 
there ?”’ 

“T think I do.” 

“Then if you do, Bell, check it just at once; 
look up, look on: believe me, there is some- 
thing glorious that we do not see, that we can | 
only hope to reach by pressing onward, looking | 
up, keeping our ideal before us.” 

Bell drew closer. “Lionel, I feel as if I 
were going to see it, but I do not see it yet.” 

“You will strive always, Bell, always ?” 

“T will.” 

“And keep your ideal before you—the 
eternal Good, the Beautiful, the True.” 

Bell did not answer; she was looking up to 
Lionel, deep into his eyes, as though her ideal | 
could be discovered there; and he was looking 
higher, as if his ideal were beckoning to him | 
from above, and shedding down a light that | 
beamed again from every feature in his face. 

She took his hand. “Lionel!” 

He looked down; her gaze of confident in- 
quiry met hiseyes. Was he to be her teacher ? 

“We'll seek together, Bell; press on, press 
on, soar higher, and never, never cease. Shall 
we, dear?” and he looked again at the large 
dark eyes fixed on his, and with a new fire 
kindling in them. He hesitated; nay, she was 
a child still, with those round, rosy cheeks, and 
that airy, formless figure. 
kissed her. 

The rest of the party arrived at the rock of 
rendezvous just then, and they all went down 
the mountain side together. 





UNVEILED. 


Wuenre are ye, everlasting hills, | 
That through the change and chance of years, 
With hands uplifted like a prayer, 
Reach heavenward from life’s smiles and tears ? 
I turn me to the well-known place 
And gaze, but cannot find you there! 
And sorely miss your silent grace— 
Your noble outline clear and fair. 
Where (crownéd king of all the rest, 
Like one dear memory shading now 
All others earthly in my breast!) 
Our own Slieve Donard, where art thou ? 





Sweet through the twilight paly gleams 

The white, white rose,—meek star of June; 
Through her green cloud-leaves trembling beams, 

As o'er the summer wave, the moon. 
And love and beauty round me lie, 

As, round the sad heart, blessings left ; 
But for my hidden hills I sigh— 

High hopes and dear ones newly reft! 

* * ~ * * * 


| But they who to the cross have fled, 


| 

Three nights behind the hot, sad haze | 

They slept; but when those nights were past, 
Ore glorious morn they met my gaze— 1 


Unveiled! unveiled! unveiled at last! 


Like light upon a troubled thought— 
Like comfort rising on the heart,— 

Like spirits perfect, near us brought 
By faith and love, as mists depart ;— 


And lifted up their loving face 
Beneath the cloudless, heavenly blue, 
And said, “ We still are witnesses 


1” 


Unseen, but ever true to you! 


| O glorious Resurrection Light, 


When He shall come from heaven afar, 


| And roll away the clouds of night, 


And crown the hills—our Morning Star! | 


| O Judgment of the quick and dead, 


Who in thy awful beams shall stand, 3 


And waked or slept in Jesus’ hand ? 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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ON THE GRAND TOUR. 








ON THE GRAND TOUR. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER I. 


“TI have considered well his loss of time, 
And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutored in the world.” 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Somewnat more than a hundred and twenty 


years ago a dusty caléche drove up to the door of 


the Hotel del Pozzo, then the best in Milan, and 
a man-servant scrambled down from his perch to 
assist his master to alight. At the same instant 
every waiter in the establishment rushed out to 
give the newly arrived a demonstrative and 
obsequious greeting. The first of the travellers 


was a well dressed, engaging looking youth of 


twenty, who sprang lightly out and entered 
the hotel; his companion, a portly gentleman 
of sixty, with wig, cocked hat, and spectacles, 
descended with more deliberation. 

They were at once ushered into a handsome 
reception room, the elder gentleman only 
pausing to issue some authoritative directions 
concerning his wig-box, writing-desk, and port- 
manteau. The saloon had a fine marble floor 
and painted ceiling, though the yellow damask 
furniture was faded and dirty. 

“Thank goodness, we are here at last,” 
ejaculated the elder traveller, removing his 
wig and dusting his head with his handker- 
chief. “ Here, Cameriere, let us see the carte.” 

“You are hungry, doctor,” said the younger 
gentleman, lightly. “For me, I want nothing 
but a glass of lemonade.” 

“JT never was born for a lemonade drinker,” 
said the doctor, poring over the bill of fare. 
“ Beccaficoes!—hum, hum,—and_ thrushes 
stuffed with bergamots. An Apician notion, 
that! but where's the picce de resistance? I 
see no solids.” 

“Would it not be well to send our letters 
at once?’’ said his companion. “Then we 
can dine at our leisure.” 

“We will order our dinner first, and then 
send our letters,’ replied the doctor. “ Let 
all things be done decently and in order, my 
dear Peregrine; one at a time will last the 
longer.” 

Acting on this principle, he gave his orders, 
and then desired a messenger might be sent 
to him. Having looked at the addresses of 
several introductory letters in his capacious 
pocket-book, he inquired of the man,— 








AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


“Do you know where Signor Bertolini 


¢ 


9 


lives 

“ Signor, st! E il Signor Residente.” 

“Take this letter to him. Our servant 
will accompany you. Where are you going, 
Valletort P”’ 

“To wash my hands for dinner.” 

“Bah! I shall not take that trouble.” 

“My dear doctor, you are covered with 
dust.” 

“Who will see us but one another? 
shall not go out till evening.” 

“A dirty man must have his way,” said 
Peregrine, laughing. “I know you will be 
too sleepy to dress after dinner.” 

The doctor had already pulled a pamphlet 
out of his pocket, and was settling down to it 
without attending to what was said to him; 
and Peregrine, who knew him for a regular 
bookworm, and was used to his fits of abstrac- 
tion, left him to the enjoyment of his treatise 
till dinner was announced; by which time 
Dr. Oldacre had found his way into the con- 
struction of determinate problems by the 
intersection of Loci. 

Fish, flesh, fowl, and confectionery were all 
and always very attractive to Dr. Oldacre, who 
invariably paid his respects to them so hand- 
somely as to require an after-dinner siesta, 
which he pronounced the most sensible insti- 
in Italy. Peregrine Valletort was too 
young and lively to require such a refresh- 
ment; as soon, therefore, as he saw his gover- 
nor’s large silk pockethandkerchief spread 
over his face, he took up his hat and sallied 
out of doors. 

Before Dr. Oldacre had time to compose 
himself to sleep, though it seldom took him 
long, a visitor was announced, and one of the 
Resident’s gentlemen, whose office it was to 
show civility to strangers on their arrival, 
was ushered in. He was a man in the prime 
of life, who introduced himself with grace and 


We 


tution 


ase, 

“Tl Signor Residente,” said he, “has re- 
ceived the letter, sir, you were good enough 
to forward to him, and charges me with a 
thousand courtesies. Friends of the Signora 
Contessa della Spina command his distin- 
guished consideration, and it will delight him 
to show every possible kindness to Mr. Valle- 
Is he here?” 


tort. 
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“He has but this moment stepped out,” | greatest of pleasure, in the name of Mr. Valle- ER 
said Dr. Oldacre, “for he is a restless young | tort.” rr 
fellow, and has no notion of improving his} Where was Mr. Valletort at this moment? rt 
time indoors with a book. A youth of great | He had already seen something of the humours - 
promise, sir, nevertheless; of sweet disposi- | of old Father Carnival on his way to Milan, we 
tion, good natural parts, and the prospect of|but was not satiated with them. He now Ce 
a fine estate; but wanting stability, that’s the|found amusement provided for him in the J 
worst of it,— wanting stability.” oratory of a quack doctor, styled Il Anonimo, 
“That will come with increasing years, no| whose wit, drollery, and even learning were be 
doubt,” said the visitor, lightly; “it’s what I|quite uncommon. This charlatan, who was for 
; look forward to myself, some of these days. |just then amazingly run after by the volatile for 
People are not born with grey heads on green | Italians, was of good family, had received an hi 
shoulders; more the pity if they were so. ‘The | excellent education, and had been bred a 
realities of life, Signor Dottore, will weight | Jesuit. His real name was Bonafede Vitale, ae 
him down quite soon enough; meantime you | and he was a native of Parma; but of course ne 
must let him amuse as well as improve the | his family were not very fond of owning him, ‘iin 
passing hour.” considering the path he had chosen for him- ai 
The doctor made a grimace, but what was | self; so that it was well for them that he had | 
the use of contesting the point witha stranger | the grace to cut them altogether, and veil his ae 
who seemed as mercurial as his pupil ? inglorious celebrity under the style of the ie 
“ All you have to do,” pursued the emissary, | Anonymous. Besides,a littlemystery heightens vr 
“is to see that his amusements are harmless; | the effect. He was a man of excellent parts, | rs 
and, by the way, we shall not be badly off this | but they were those of a declaimer rather than | bon 
Easter. A first-rate primo tenore is to appear |a writer; and as he had acquired a strange off 
in a new piece, and we have also the promise | medley of miscellaneous and even recondite b 
of an excellent dancer.” information, nothing pleased him better than y 
“TI wish there were no dancers in the world,” | to bring it forth, though with no better ros- vas 
said Dr. Oldacre. “They are fools themselves, | trum than a mountebank’s stage. His native | th: 
and the cause of folly in others.” | wit was appreciated by the crowd, but his th 
“Heresy, flat heresy,” said his visitor, | classic allusions were caviare to the general; ‘ei 
laughing, “ you cannot expect others to agree | therefore nothing gave him more satisfaction one 
with you. Your dancing days are possibly | than to see educated men among his auditors. . 
over, my respected sir, and indeed I am not a/ For his love of popular applause was enormous : a 
dancer myself; but shall we therefore refuse | hence, neither the cloister nor a professor’s 
to be amused by the capers of others? Vogue |chair at Palermo would satisfy him; he must ots 
la galere,”—saying which he offered him snuff|see himself admired and hear himself ap- | th 
with an air of elegance. |plauded. The love of praise when excessive | fol 
“The galley is sure to go fast enough with | always vulgarizes; even when unalloyed, which || va 
youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm,” | it seldom is, by envy, jealousy, and uncharit- Gh 
said Dr. Oldacre. “My young friend will find | ableness. To gratify it this really gifted man | as 
amusements for himself without troubling me. | quitted his honourable position to strut his ‘ae 
What I want to interest him in are the real little hour on the stage and harangue the ve 
notabilia of the Nove Athenz,—the cathedral, | public; but it is only justice to him to say | ch 
the Ambrosian library, the colleges, the Roman | that the medicines he sold were good ones, and | en 


remains.” prescribed with judgment, so that his merit of 
“All these may be shown him by a good |as a doctor was far beyond that of an empiric. 
cicerone. What the Resident will serve him| He solved publicly all the hard questions 


in will be introducing him into society.” proposed to him on an infinite variety of sub- a 

“ Assuredly, assuredly,” said Dr. Oldacre; | jects. Problems, points of criticism, of history, wi 
“and Lady Mary especially desires his intro- | and of literature were handed up to him on his pe 
duction into the best circle.’’ stage, and satisfactorily answered, either by ni 

“Donna Anna receives this very evening,” | wit or sense. Of course the popular love of ge 
rejoined the envoy, “and my express mission | the marvellous made him the favourite of the | D 
now is to convey to Mr. Valletort and your-|season; and to enhance the attraction to the | be 
self his Excellency’s hope that you will be| public, he furnished his platform with the le 
present at the conversazione. Should your | addition of the four established masks of Italian | in 
stay here be short, it is important that you|comedy. There might be seen, therefore, the pl 
should not have a single dull evening.” lean and slippered Pantaloon, in his Venetian | il 

“Oh, as to dull,—however, sir, I will frankly | dress, black jerkin, and scarlet hose,—the | ac 





accept the Resident’s invitation with the | Doctor (subordinate to himself) in the ancient th 
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university costume of Bologna; Brighella, the| A cluster of these unworthy sons of illus- 
sharp, unprincipled man-servant, in the cos-|trious sires stood around Donna Anna, a lady 
tume of Bergamo; and Harlequin, a thing of} who possessed neither beauty nor youth, but 
shreds and patches, with the hare’s tail ap-| who had great tact, good-nature, and sociabil- 
pended to his hat, which was commonly worn | ity, which gave her the power of being gene- 
by the Bergamese. rally agreeable. 

Directly Il Anonimo’s practised eye lighted| The Resident, having received the newly 
on the cleanly, well-bred, prepossessing young | arrived with marked cordiality, presented them 
Englishman, he knew by instinct that he was a|to his wife, who graciously welcomed them 
foreign traveller of the upper class. He, there- | into her circle. The conversation soon returned 
fore, looked towards him continually, addressed | into its previous channel; they talked of the 
him pointedly, and when Peregrine, fascinated | lottery, the carnival, the Anonimo, the opera 
and amused, followed the example of others, | corps, the merits and demerits of the principal 
and passed him a written question through | performers—it was all very trifling. Dr. Old- 
the medium of Brighella, he made one of his| acre was drawn as if by magnetic attraction 
happiest replies, and even drew him into a| into the immediate vicinity of the Resident, 
smart dialogue, to the great delectation of the |who was animatedly conversing on scientific 
audience. Peregrine was young enough to | matters with a distinguished French visitor, 
enjoy popular applause one moment, and feel | the President de Brosses. Peregrine looked 
heartily ashamed of having elicited it the next; | around him somewhat forlornly—some were 
and any harm his gratified vanity might have | staking large sums of money at the card-table, 
done him was effectually wiped away by the| but he had no taste for play, and knew his 
mortification of finding, after he had walked | mother disapproved of it. As he stood aside, 
off, that his purse had been abstracted, possibly | secretly wearied, he was accosted by a lively 
by Brighella. |looking young Italian, with whom he gladly 

“ Served you right,” was Dr. Oldacre’s dry | entered into conversation. 
remark; but as there was plenty more where | 
that came from, the young man did not feel | CHAPTER II. 
the loss of his money very acutely. He heard | | “What? a play toward? I'll be an auditor.” 
with pleasure of the evening engagement | Midsummer Night's Dream. 
awaiting him, for which it was already time to 
prepare. <A cup of coffee, and then to the| THe drama was an institution in Italy—the 
reception. Italians lived for it. And it is too certain 

Signor Bertolini, Venetian Resident at Milan | that the excessive love of it inevitably de- 
and Secretary of the Senate, was at that time | moralizes a nation,—just as eating sweetmeats 
the only foreign minister in the city. He had | to excess ruins the digestion. 
formerly represented his country at Constanti-| Look at all the continental countries, where 
nople; later in life he was named by scrutiny | they go to the theatre almost every night: see 
Grand Chancellor of the Republic, which gave | what their tone is; see how they keep their 
him the title of Excellency, and placed him | Sabbaths; see how many fathers and mothers 
immediately after the actual nobility. For the|dine at tables d’héte, instead of with their 
rest, he was a man of high consideration and | families; see how young men haunt the cafés 
character, rich, magnificent, and, as Venetian and clubs, and remain bachelors,—and consider 
envoy, enjoyed on terms of equality the society | whether immoderate play-going has anything 
of the grandees of the duchy of Milan. 'to do with it, or whether that is only one of 

These grandees, to say truth, were for the| the many symptoms of evil, not the root. 
most part a very illiterate, demoralized set, in| The theatre formed the readiest subject for 
spite of their high-sounding names. Italy | small talk in Italy, as the weather does with 
was then at a very low ebb indeed, and her| us. Peregrine Valletort asked his companion 
risorgimento seemed as far off as the millen-| what sort of a company there was likely to be 
nium. It was very fine of them to tell intelli- at the opera-house after Lent. The young 
gent foreigners like Vayringe and Valentine | man’s face instantly lighted up; it was a theme 
Duval that, from time immemorial, Italy had | that familiarized them at once. Peregrine 
been accustomed to teach other nations, not to| found that the young man had written the 
learn of them,—which had been true enough | libretto of an opera. He related the plot, 
in the palmy days of Rome and of the old re-| and recited various pet passages to Valle- 
publics. As it now was, Italians, with some | tort, who decided it to be a very meritorious 
illustrious exceptions, of whom more hereafter, | |composition indeed, and felicitated himself on 
actually read and learnt nothing, and frittered | having thus unexpectedly made acquaintance 
their time away in enervating pleasures. | with a a dramatic genius. 
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For a genius as well as a dramatist the 
young Italian really was, though the words 
are not synonymous. His open brow, his 
mobile features and animated gestures height- 
ened the effect of a flow of language that be- 
tokened genius, and nothing short of it. To 
one who knows the real article, there cannot 
be deception in its substitute, any more than 
to an experienced jeweller there can be decep- 
tion in a precious stone. Is the real gem, then, 
so inestimable even in its rough state? The 
jeweller will tell you it is worth almost nothing 
till it is cut and polished. Genius without 


It appeared that the young dramatist was 
acquainted with the director and composer of 
the ballet, and with his wife, a noted dancer, 
who, however, had established her celebrity so 
long ago that we should suspect her being 
now one of those mature figurantes who, as 
the cynical critic observed, “went up very 
high and came down very heavy.” ‘To Pere- 
grine, however, who had not yet seen or even 
heard of these influential persons, the posses- 
sion of their acquaintance was readily supposed 
to ke a privilege. 

“Tam going to read my piece to them to- 
morrow,” said the young author complacently, 
“and you shall accompany me, if you like. We 
shall have all the principal performers in the 
director’s saloon.” 

Peregrine accepted the invitation with plea- 
sure; the dialogue became animated, and they 
were rapidly approaching terms of the most 
familiar friendship, though each scarcely knew 
the name of the other, when Dr. Oldacre ap- 
proached, and remarked that the evening was 
drawing to a close, and people were going 
away. The young men parted with demons- 
trative cordiality; the dramatist engaging to 
call for Valletort at the hotel at the appointed 
hour on the morrow. 

Dr. Oldacre eyed him rather suspiciously, 
and observed afterwards to his pupil that he 
should beware how he made friends with entire 
strangers; this new acquaintance had the air 
of possessing very little stability. He inquired 
his name, and Peregrine carelessly replied that 
he was Il Signor Carlo — something or other; 
the surname had already escaped him. 

Dr. Oldacre remarked that it was one of the 
Italians’ many careless, bad habits to call one 
another only by their Christian names, as 
though their grand old family names were too 
fine for use, and added something very much 
to the effect that 


“The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by slaps upon your back 


How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it!” 


Nevertheless, after devoting the following 
morning to the regular lions of Milan, the 
doctor made no serious objection to Peregrine’s 
keeping the engagement with his new acquaint- 
ance, especially as he was desirous to write 
up his journal in quiet. 

Accordingly the new friends proceeded to- 
gether to the manager's house, where several 


whom seemed to carry into private life a good 
deal of the stage stare and strut. The primo 
tenore, especially, might have been supposed 
at least Alexander the Great; and the only 
quiet, unaffected person present, with the ex- 
ception of Valletort, was Count Prata, one of 
the directors of the theatre, on whose judgment 
a good deal depended. 

The young author was visibly flurried. A 
single candle was placed on a small table for 
him, round which the company gathered in 
various nonchalant attitudes ; one playing with 
her lap-dog, another using her fan, another 
his snuff-box. He produced his manuscript, 
cleared his throat, and prepared to begin. 

“What's the name of the piece?” suddenly 
cried the first tenor, just as he was about to 
hear it without asking. 

“<The Fatal Mistake,’” replied Carlo, with 
as much dignity as he could. 

“Ha! humph. Let us hope that in writing 
it, you have not made a fatal mistake.” 
which the ladies tittered. 

“Hush. Now then,” said the manager. 
Carlo began, mustering all his self-com- | 
mand. “ Act the first: scene the first. 
Florindo.” | 
“ Allow me to ask,’’ interrupted the incor- 
rigible primo tenore, “ who is the first tenor? ” 
“ Florindo.” 


start. “Do you open the scene with the prin- 
cipal singer, and make him appear while every- 
body is entering the house, slamming doors, 
taking seats, and bowing to acquaintance ? 
Truly, sir, I’m not your man!” 

“A little patience —” 

“ Let us judge,” interrupted the good-natured | 
director, “whether our young friend’s piece | 
be interesting. We.have as yet not heard a | 
word.”’ 
The first tenor folded his arms and grimly | 
smiled, as if he were going to have his head 
cut off and defied his enemies; but before 
Carlo had got through one scene, the singer 
got up, drew a piece of manuscript music from 
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his pocket, and began trying it on the harp- 
sichord, and humming sotto-voce. | 

Carlo was crimson with vexation, and Pere- | 
grine little less incensed. In vain the good. | 
humoured manager’s wife endeavoured to} 
maintain decorum; some whispered to one 
another, some yawned with only a pretence of| 
concealment; some stolidly fixed their eyes on 
the ceiling, or stedfastly looked at each other 
at the risk of bursting out laughing. Peregrine 
was amazed at such bad manners and bad | 
feeling. At length, it being impossible to con- | 
tinue the reading in the face of such obstacles, | 
the director rose, and taking Carlo by the| 
hand, led him into an adjoining room, followed | 
by Valletort, who looked sternly on those he| 
was leaving. Here the Count kindly requested | 
Carlo to recommence his reading, that he might | 
form a dispassionate judgment. 

Carlo, almost ready to burst into tears, com- | 
plied, gaining composure as he proceeded ; and 
when he had finished, the Count very gently | 
and amiably told him why he thought the piece | 
unlikely to succeed; which was doubtless be-| 
cause it wanted workmanship, besides being | 
constructed in neglect or ignorance of certain | 
conventional rules that could not be over- | 
looked. 

“ Don’t be discouraged at this failure,” said 
he. “Try again; you are young enough to} 
have plenty of time before you, and Rome was | 
not built in a day. In laying the ground-plan 
of a work, it is needful to pay severe attention | 
to certain rules. They are not arbitrary, but | 
the result of many men’s experience, and, in a| 
little while, will simplify your work and save 
trouble. Do not let the impertinence of the | 
players annoy you; they are intensely sel- 
fish, and accustomed to have their caprices 
humoured. Study, henceforth, not to alarm | 
the self-love of any one of them. Attention to | 
conventionalities—workmanship, experience— | 
is what you want. You'll do better next | 
time.” 

What he said was so kind and so reason- 
able that the mortification of failure lost half 
its sting. However, the two young men with- | 
drew in a very subdued mood. 


| 


CHAPTER III. 


“Come, Disappointment! come.” | 
Henry Kirke White. | 


“HeReE’s a world for you!—here’s justice !— 
here’s encouragement of genius!” exclaimed | 
Carlo, in a towering rage, as soon as he found 
himself in the open air. And nothing that 
Valletort could suggest, by way of consolation, 
had any effect. 

However, next day he sang another song. 


‘him in everything. 


Meeting Peregrine in the street, he exclaimed, 
“Amico mio, congratulate me!” and linking 
his arm in his, joyfully told him that his pre- 
sent difficulties were ended, a new course had 
opened on him. Signor Bertolini, the kindest 
of men, had given him a post with a small 
salary and exactly suited to him. What the 
post was did not precisely transpire, but he 
would have enough, and very little to do for 
it, plenty of leisure to invoke the muses and 
improve his vein, and no immediate need to 
trouble himself with the hateful study of the 
law. 

“ Andas to ‘The Fatal Mistake,’ it is burnt,” 
concluded he. 

“ Burnt!” exclaimed Peregrine, in amaze. 
“Oh, what a pity! Some one else might have 
liked it.” 

“* Some one else’ shall never have the op- 
portunity,” replied the author, folding his arms 
in gloomy joy. “I’ve done it. But fear not; 
there’s more where that came from; there’s 
plenty here!” tapping his forehead. 

“ Ah, then, there’s nothing to grieve for; 


|you will do better next time, as the kind 


director said,” rejoined Peregrine. 

“As for ‘better next time,’ and attending 
to all those stupid rules,—but come, let us 
change the subject, and amuse ourselves. Let 
us look after that amusing personage, Il 
Anonimo.” 

That instructive gentleman was already at 
his post, answering such important questions 
as, “ What is the best way to cure a cross 
wife?” “By treating her with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration, surprising her with 


pleasing presents, and occasionally compli- 
menting her appearance. She will become 


sweet as the finest loaf sugar.” “How can 
one have peace with a churlish old man?” 
“Studying and ministering to his wishes, 
giving him his favourite dishes well cooked, 
and, in a general way, cheerfully deferring to 
Old men don’t live for 
ever, and very likely he will remember you in 
his will.” ‘ What is a cure for the toothache ?” 
“ Fill your mouth with cold water, and hold it 
over the fire till it boils,” &c., &c. 

While people were laughing at this and 
similar nonsense, @ quayering voice in the 
crowd ejaculated— 

“Oh, Bonafede, Bonafede ! —”’ 

“ Who calls Bonafede?” said the Anonimo, 
changing colour, and hastily looking round. 

“Oh, Bonafede, Bonafede!” resumed the 
lamentable voice, “that I should live to see 
thy father’s son on a mountebank’s stage!” 

“Old man, you mistake me for some one 
else,” replied the Anonymous, shortly. “You 
must not interrupt us.” 
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“ Did any one ever hear the like of that?”’ 
cried the stranger, appealing to the world in 
general. “These arms haye often nursed him. 
I put money in his pocket wher. he first went 
to school, and have dried his eyes when he 
got a whipping.” 

“This is vexatious, impertinent, and not to 
be borne,” said the Anonymous, who had turned 
very red in the face. “See that he intrudes 
on us no more, Brighella.” 

Brighella lightly leaped down from the plat- 
form, the crowd dividing like water before him 
and closing after him, while he laid his two 
hands on the stranger’s shoulders from behind, 
spun him round with the utmost ease, and 
ran him off the ground amid shouts of laughter. 
The old man, whose dress and accent bespoke 
him a Parmesan, remonstrated and exclaimed 
in vain, and finding himself outside the crowd, 
shook his head and his cloak indignantly, and 
went off talking to himself. 

“Pish! don’t hurt him, Brighella; the old 
man means well, no doubt,” said the Anony- 
mous, as his follower did his own bidding. 


back to Parma, making the Vitale family more 
offended at him than ever. 

Carlo shortly told Peregrine that though 
the comedy theatre was to have been opened 
at Easter, the manager had accepted a good 
invitation from Vienna, and was intending to 
carry his company thither, without making any 
provision for the wants of Milan. So, in this 
state of theatrical destitution, the Anonimo 
had stepped in, and offered to engage the 
house for his own performances, 

“TI am now quite intimate with him,” said 
Carlo, “and have assisted him in making the 
arrangement, in consequence of which he has 
promised me a box for myself and friends, 
among whom, I need not say, I shall be 
delighted to reckon yourself and your 
governor.” 
| Peregrine thanked him, but said that he 
'expected to be in Rome at Easter. Carlo re- 
| marked that Rome would certainly have supe- 
‘rior attractions at that season, but that mean- 
while there was ample time to improve the 
acquaintance of the Anonimo, to whom he 


’ 





“ There, there, leave him; come back, I say.| should be happy to introduce him. 


"Tis a pity he mistook his man,’—and he| 
endeavoured to resume his performance, but 
could not get into the spirit of it. He was 
visibly put out. 

To Carlo this little scene gave unmixed and 
excessive delight, but Peregrine felt for the 


It may well be supposed that Bonafede’s 
‘conversation in private life was entertaining, 
‘rather than improving; and though it was 
quoted and enjoyed by the highest people in 
‘Milan, his society was scarcely such as Lady 
Mary Valletort would have desired for her son. 


old Parmesan, and could not enjoy what gave | This impressed itself pretty strongly on Dr. 


pain to another. 


| Oldacre, who now heard his sayings and those 


“We have had enough now, I think,” said| of Carlo continually quoted, and constantly 
he. “Il Anonimo is no longer in the vein.” | found his arrangements for the disposal of his 


“ Let us pursue the old man, and hear what | 


pupil’s time defeated by his pre-engagements. 


he has to say,” rejoined Carlo, whose object,; He turned it in his mind what to do; for 
however, was not kindness, but amusement. | being an easy-tempered man, he did not like 
They left the audience, but Peregrine had other | thwarting his young companion, nor yet would 
uses for his time, and excused himself from|it be any good to write to Lady Mary, since 
the enterprise. [letters were so long on the road. He deter- 
When Dr. Oldacre heard of the occurrence, | mined, therefore, to refer the matter to the 
he exclaimed— Resident, who, as a man of the world, would 
“A heartless scoundrel! he old man was probably know better how to act than himself, 
doubtless his kinsman, and he was ashamed of; and either pronounce the new acquaintance 
and disowned him; he who deserves to be harmless, or put him in the way of breaking 
disowned by all his kith and kin.” | them off. 
“ But we don’t know,” began Peregrine. The countesses, marchionesses, and even 
“We do know,” interrupted Dr. Oldacre;|duchesses whom Peregrine occasionally met 
“at least I do. A very ugly page of human|at the Resident’s entertainments, all smiled 
nature! just showing to what such mounte-|on the ingenuous-looking young Englishman; 
banking will lower us.” | but as they were all married, and none of 
In fact, the old man was only a family re-|them very young or pretty, he cared little to 
tainer; but faithful retainers don’t deserve | court their acquaintance. 
treating like curs. The interruption was in-| “I think,” said the Resident, when the 
opportune, but Bonafede’s conscience gave | doctor had told him his dilemma, “the best 
@ severe twinge as Brighella’s hands were | way to get rid of the old impressions will be 
laid on those bent shoulders, on which he had |to form new ones. Carlo is by no means 
had many a ride, holding on by the old man’s | steady; I will send him out of the way for a 
hair. Of course an angry report was carried | few days; the Anonimo’s charm will be broken 
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in his absence, and your young friend will, 
then have time to recover himself.’ 


into a new set. I am going with the President 


| de Brosses to a conversazione this evening, to 


“ Ay; but amusements he will find of one | meet the famous Maria Gaetana Agnesi. You 


sort or another,” said Dr. Oldacre, ruefully. | 
“Tt is of no use inviting him to take a book | 


and sit down to read.” 


“ Of course not,” said the Resident, laughing; | 


“no one can expect it. You must get him 


great reputation for his clear and lucid ex- 
planations of the knotty points of the law. So 
that when any difficulty arose, the Jews for 
many miles round used to come and consult 
Ben Eleazer, and his decision was regarded as 
final. 

Now it befell one Sabbath morning, just as 
the worthy rabbi was preparing for his duties 
in the synagogue, that Nathan Ben Issachar 
was seen approaching the house. 

Being admitted, “ Rabbi,” said he, “I have 
| come to consult you on a point of conscience. 
A cow has fallen into the quagmire in the 
lower field; and if I draw it not out, it will 
surely die. Now by the 
Moses this seems forbidden; nevertheless, the 
Mishna’’ —— 

“My son,” interrupted the rabbi, “the case 
is perfectly simple. I regret to say that the 
matter is clearly unlawful. The Mishna— 
some parts of which are of very doubtful autho- 
rity—must always give way to the written 
law, even as the moon before the refulgent 
rays of the sun. So that” —— 

“Well, rabbi,’ quoth Ben Issachar, “I am 
sorry you think so; for, as I was going to tell 
you, it is your own cow that is in danger.” 

“My son,” replied the worthy rabbi, “ inter- 
rupt not an elder until he has finished his 
discourse; for truly the words of the wise are 
precious. So that—lI was about to say—so that, 
if the matter remained thus, the poor animal 
must perish. But there are many other texts 
which strongly urge upon us mercy towards 
the lower order of creation. Moses, as you 
will remember, enjoins us not to muzzle the 
ox which treadeth out the corn, and, Soloman 
Ben David says distinctly that a merciful man 
is merciful to his beast. Run, therefore, at 
once to the lower field, lest peradventure the 
cow perish; and I will send two or three men 
from the synagogue to help you.” 

What hypocrisy! I fancy I hear the reader 





Once upon a time there was a Jewish rabbi of | 


strict law of 


influences us all. 


| ever was one. 
iself. Let it be a very hot, or very wet day, 


and Mr. Valletort shall accompany me.” 
“Who is she?” said Dr. Oldacre, with a 
look of alarm. 
“She is,’’ replied the Resident, amused, “a 


young lady who understands conic sections.” 


ON ONE-SIDED VIEWS. 


exclaim. Not at all. It is quite possible that 
the worthy rabbi’s view of the case was 
honestly changed by learning that the suffering 
animal was his own. For you will observe 
he does not reverse his former opinion that 
work should not be done on the Sabbath, but 
on going a little deeper into the case, he dis- 
covers a higher principle involved, namely, 
that of mercy, which overrides the lower, but 
not unimportant principle of external respect 
for the day. I do not assert that this was the 
case, but only that it may have been so. The 
fact is, that it is not one man in ten thousand 
who possesses an impartial judgment in what 
concerns, however remotely, himself or his 
interests. The wisest men know this so well, 
that they will often in important matters re- 
garding themselves prefer the opinion of 
inferior but uninterested minds to their own. 
If a doctor is seriously ill he rarely, if ever, 
treats his own case. Not many lawyers would 
plead their own cause if it were difficult or 
complicated. I have heard of an attorney- 
general who, being about to make his will, took 
several sovereigns from his right hand pocket, 
and transferred them to his left. His de- 
tractors said that his object was to overcome 
the invincible repugnance of a legal mind to 
do anything gratis, and that he felt he could 
not draw up a will correctly, even for himself, 
without a fee. But I think they were too 
hard on the poor man. He was only anxious, 
as a German would say, to look at the thing 
objectively instead of subjectively, from with- 
out instead of from within ;—in fact, to per- 
suade himself for the moment that he was 
some one else. 

In most matters of importance, however, we 
take precautions against this bias; but in 
many little things (and some great ones) it 
A man sits down in an 
omnibus: surely an indifferent action if there 
But now connect it with your- 
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and let there be eight or nine inside passengers, 
and you among them. Don’t you know that 
as poor Mr. Portley comes stumbling up be- 
tween two rows of knees, you all look upon 
his entrance as a sort of personal injury, and 
if he accidentally treads on your toes, really 
feel for the moment that he did it on purpose ? 
And the best of it is that Mr. Portley, who is 
now in his heart indignant at you all for filling 
up the omnibus, will himself be just as indig- 
nant the other way when the next passenger 
gets in. 

But it is in moral subjects that this uncon- 
scious partiality is oftenest seen. Look at the 
case of David. “When the wicked, even my 
enemies.” Now many of David's enemies may 
have been wicked, but certainly not all. Abi- 
shai the son of Zeruiah was no favourite of 
the king’s. But I fancy that when Ishbi Benob, 
girded with his new sword, was pressing David 
hard, and David began to feel that he was not 
quite as strong as when forty-five years earlier 
he slew the father, Goliath, he was not so dis- 
pleased after all to see Abishai coming up to 
help him, and perhaps felt a little ashamed as 
he shook him by the hand afterwards. You 
see an excited mind cannot stop to reason, 
and the commonest error it falls into is, arguing 
from a particular to a universal proposition. 
So and So has behaved badly to me, therefore 
he behaves badly to every one, and is a wicked 
man generally. So and So has deceived and 
jilted me, therefore all women are false, or, as 
David said in his haste, “all men are liars.’ 

Sometimes it is the other way. “Brown 
ill-treats his wife. Nonsense! Why I met 
him out the other day, and thought him one of 
the pleasantest men I ever saw. He took 
quite an interest in my new house, and pro- 
mised me a presentation to Christ’s Hospital 
for my youngest boy. I don’t believe a word 
of it.” Here the reasoning is—Brown has on 
a certain occasion acted kindly to me, therefore 
he never acts unkindly to some one else. 

Now there are various causes for this state 
of things. Oftenest, perhaps, it arises from 


know that I am old and useless, while you are 
young and vigorous, but don’t flatter yourself 
that I am going to die to save your life.” 
The conceited man, on the contrary, might 
argue thus:—‘“The advantage of preserving 
my ripened wisdom to the state will far out- 
weigh the loss of a mere ordinary individual, 
young, I grant, but sadly rash and inexperi- 
enced. I feel sure that on reflection you'll 
see it in this light; and therefore, my dear 
young friend, you'd better let go.” And no 
doubt if his young friend did let go, and you 
met the philosopher in society afterwards, he 
would maintain that his reasoning was correct. 
Somewhat similar, in modern times, was the 
reasoning of an individual named Popkins. He 
was telling the story of an upset on the river, 
at the rooms of an Oxford friend, and proceeded 
somewhat as follows :— Well you see, they 


were all struggling in the water, and one of | 


them coming up the third time, very improperly 
got his hand over the side of our boat; when 
if I hadn’t, with the greatest presence of mind, 
rapped his knuckles till he was forced to let 
go, we should very likely have been over- 
turned ourselves. By the by, the man was 
unfortunately drowned.” Here you see he 
argues that the lesser advantage to the state, 
viz., the life of the man in the water should of 
course give way to the greater, viz., the lives 
of Popkins and crew. History relates that 
he was ever after called “ Presence-of-mind 
Popkins.” 

Sometimes the cause is mental laziness. 
Many people will not take the trouble to think 
for themselves, and so they set up a kind of 
“alter-ego,” in the person of some friend or 
minister, and love, hate, believe, or doubt by 
proxy. You may remember in one of Dickens’ 
works where the doctor, in a state of excite- 
ment, is questioning Mr. Giles the butler as 
to his knowledge of the nature of an oath. 
Mr. Giles had told a certain story; was he 
prepared to state it on oath. Yes, he was. 
“Mr. Giles,” said the doctor, mysteriously, 
“are you a Protestant?” “I hope so, sir,” 





self-conceit; I do not say selfishness, because 
we are here talking of involuntary mistakes | 
of judgment. The essence of selfishness is to | 
know that you are in some way claiming more | 


said Giles, turning somewhat pale. “And 
what are you, sir?” said the doctor, fiercely, 
turning to the footboy Brittles. “Bless me, 
sir,” exclaimed that startled individual, “I’m 


than is just, and deliberately to prefer inflicting | —I’m—I’m the same as Mr. Giles, please sir.” 


a greater pain on another, rather than endure 
a lesser yourself. Take Cicero’s supposed 
ease of two men at sea, clinging to a plank too 
small to support both. Here, according to the 
philosopher, they are to determine impartially 
which is of most use to the community at 
large (uter magis reipublice prosit), and the 
least useful member is to resign his hold. In 
such a case the selfish man might say, “I 


Now in anything that really requires thought 


half of us “are the same as some Mr. Giles.” 
We have, so to speak, a divinity-Giles, and a 
taste-Giles, and a propriety-Giles,—this last 
sometimes goes by the name of Grundy, and 
many others besides. 
dear? Oh he’ll never get on. Dear Mr. Pope 
says he fears he’s quite a Latitudinarian. 
Thinks there’s no great harm in a walk on 


“The new rector, my 
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Sunday after church, and actually wants to 
admit Dissenters into the Sick Club!” Or at 
the exhibition, stopping before a picture, “ Oh, | 
Emily! Do come and look at this frightful | 
thing. Two women, like Dutch dolls, with arms 
like coalheavers, digging a grave, and a lot of 
little Noah’s ark looking trees all round, and 
a sky like a blue china plate! Hideous, isn’t 
it? ’’? Jane, who has been consulting the cata- 
logue, “ Nonsense, Emily! Mr. Fusskin says 
that it is one of the finest pictures here, though 
not very taking at first sight. He says the 
nails in the right-hand boot of the left-hand 
grave-digger,—no, the left-hand boot of the | 
right-hand gravedigger are beautifully render- | 
ed.” Emily: “ Well, now I come to look into | 
it, there is a something, a sort of Je ne sais | 
quoi about it that,” &c. And so she proceeds | 
to unsay her former speech. ‘The same prin- | 
ciple runs all through. The thing seems good | 
or bad, right or wrong, to me or some Giles of 
mine, and therefore it is good or bad, as the 
case may be, quite irrespective of evidence. | 
I dare say Galileo’s judges were not hopelessly 
stupid men in common life, and could under- 
stand an ordinary proof without much trouble ; 
but their divinity-Giles, the Church, had said | 
that the sun went round the earth, and is our 
alter-ego, the church, to be proved wrong? | 
Never. 

Now the process of correcting this undue 
bias is a very simple one. It is embodied in 
the old Latin maxim, Audi alteram partem | 
(hear both sides). 

In fact, one’s mind, where self is in question, 
is a pair of false balances, with say ten pounds 
extra in one scale. If, then, we are to weigh 
correctly, we must either remove the ten 
pounds, or, what is the same thing, weigh the 
substance in both scales, and halve the differ- 
ence. For evidently in one scale it weighs 
ten pounds too much, and in the other ten 
pounds too little; so that the true weight lies 
between. In all such cases, then, we should 
mentally change the scale, i.e., put ourselves 
in the other’s place. 

You try hard for an office or appointment. 
Brown and yourself are selected out of fifty 
candidates. The day of election comes at last, 
and Brown gets it. Of course for the moment 
you feel inclined to hate Brown, and accuse 


him of meanness, fawning, hypocrisy, and | 


what not. But change the scale. Put your- 
self in Brown’s place, with his sick wife and | 
three or four children. Fancy them all waiting | 
so anxiously for “papa’s return.” The pale 
mother on the sofa, trying to make herself 
believe that “she doesn’t expect it after all,” | 
and yet mentally going over again and again 
that weary list of unpaid bills, and thinking | 


joy and thankfulness that follow. 


| 


how another £109 a year would lift off the 
crushing weight. Then the house-door opens, 
and she sits up, and though feeling, as she 
tells her husband afterwards, “quite sure he 
hadn’t got it—it seems too good to be true,” 
yet calls up a cheerful look to welcome “ dear 
John.” All this in a moment, and then the 
quick step, the door thrown open, and all the 
Now if you 
think of all this from Brown’s point of view, I 
don’t think you'll class him among “ the wicked, 
even my enemies,’ but, what at first seems 
impossible, be glad as well as sorry that Brown 
was chosen. 

The fact is, that in looking at an action, just 
as in viewing a house, you may do so in two 
or three ways. You may take the first view 
which presents itself, ¢.¢., the front view, and 


| go away saying, “A fine house that; beautiful 


view from the drawing-room windows.” But 
if you are wise, you will walk round to the 
back, for you may find that while the one side 
is all light and beauty, the other is dark, 
gloomy, and uninviting. And if you are think- 


ing of living there, you will not stop here, but 


examine the inside as well as the outside. 
Then putting the results together and striking 


|a baiance, you will have a very fair idea of its 


real character. So in any transaction between 


| myself and Brown. The view which first pre- 


sents itself is, how does it affect me? Small 


ichance of our omitting that view, my friend! 


But then go on to the back view. How does 
it affect Brown? And, lastly, don’t omit the 
inside view. Is the thing right, or how does 
it affect one’s conscience? Then strike a 
balance, and decide accordingly. And observe 
that just as you would be very foolish to take 
a house with a beautiful prospect before and 
behind, but miserable accommodation within 
so if you neglect the third, or conscience 
point of view, however inviting the first and 


'second may look, your house won’t answer, 


you will never feel comfortable in it, and had 
better move as soon as possible. 

There are some people in the world who, 
instead of classing all their enemies in a lump 
with “the wicked,” take the opposite course, 
and just because they are enemies would treat 
them better than their friends. Who has not 
seen the perverse, selfish, unmanageable boy, 
with two or three sisters and a doting, silly 
mother. He has his own way in everything, 
grows up, as you would expect, heartless, dis- 


|sipated, and extravagant, impoverishes first 
| himself and then his sisters and mother; and 


yet she would rather see her other children in 
want and misery than deny him the means of 
indulging in folly and vice. It is much the 
same in public affairs. Certain men, like the 
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husbandmen in the parable, say, “ Give of the |—-Don’t think that all your enemies must be 
fruit of the landP Not we! The land ought|bad men, and all your friends good men. 


to be ours. And if you come to take the fruit, Don’t think that if you were removed, by | 


we won't stone you, but shoot you from behind death or otherwise, the world would not go 
a wall.” Now there are two ways of looking on as well without you. Don’t think that, 
at conduct like this. One is that of the king | because a thing seems good or bad to your 
in the parable, and of a certain Lord Protector Mr. Giles, in taste, religion, or politics, there- 
in old times, who was a servant of that same /fore it is so, and it’s no good talking about it. 
king. “Destroy those murderers, and give|Don’t think if you are unfortunate that no 
the vineyard to others.” The other, that of a ‘one ever had so much to endure, or that you 
party who reason thus :—“ Because they won’t are a very ill-used man; but hold on, and hope 
give of the fruit of the vineyard to us, the | for a change. 
owners, therefore, give them the vineyard itself. | | On the other hand, don’t, from over anxiety 
And as to murdering the servants, its very | ‘to be fair to others, be unfair to yourself or 
sad—very; but they are misguided, misled, | your belongings. 
misunderstood; andthen some of the servants} In short, let your conduct in private life be 
were so rough in asking for the master’s share, like that of an English judge in public. I 
no wonder the husbandmen didn’t like it. So! know few things more beautiful to contemplate 
we'll take of the substance of the dutiful | than the way in which, after listening for hours 
children, and give it to the undutiful to satisfy to examinations, cross-examinations, advocates 
them; and as they don’t like good teaching for and against the prisoner ;—the one making 
and advice, they shall have bad if they fancy him out quite an injured individual, and con- 
it, and we’ll all live happy ever afterwards.” | gratulating the jury on their being able by 
Well, dies declarabit. But I for one hold with their verdict to protect helpless innocence ; 
the Lord Protector, and the King his master. | the other replying that, though far from wish- 
Sometimes a man, from real, honest anxiety ‘ing to be hard upon a man, however guilty 
to guard against partiality, habitually puts too and degraded, still, he would like to know 
much weight in the other scale. Thus I knew where the jury expect to go to, if they turn 
a public examiner at Cambridge, of whom it such a villain loose on society ;—after all this 
used to be said that it was a real disadvantage and more, the judge calmly and lucidly sums 
to have read with him, or to be a man of his up, dismissing all the useless verbiage, cor- 
own college. He was so scrupulously careful recting the sophisms on both sides, and placing 
not to favour his own men, that he hardly did with perfect clearness before the jury the simple 
them justice, and in a doubtful case was sure facts on which the verdict should turn. 
to give it against them. Some parents too, I have, indeed, heard of one instance where 
but not many, are more severe on the faults of the sentence was influenced by personal feeling. 
their own children than on those of other It was the case of a man who for some crime 
people’s. Rather hard it seems to the children had been sentenced “to be whipped at the 
at the time, I dare say; but it pays in after! cart-tail from Newgate to Tyburn.” Up to 
life. When they enter the arena of school or | the moment when sentence was pronounced, 
college, where the scales are evenly weighted, | the prisoner had been all humility and sub- 
they feel like the Roman warrior who, having| mission; but no sooner was the last word 
been compelled to practise with weapons of | spoken than he broke out into a volley of 
extra weignt, felt the real sword and pilum a} | abuse against the judge, ending with informing 
mere nothing on the battle-field. This is an| him that “he had sentenced him now, and so 
error no doubt, but neither a very general, nor| could do no more.” His lordship heard him 
& very serious one. to the end, and then calmly added, “ And back 
On the whole, then :—Don’t view all things | again.’ 
only with reference to yourself; as, for instance : C. W. G. 
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EN 
or, FIVE MONTHS IN 


PEN 


SION; 
A SWISS CHATEAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


Part First. 


September 23rd.—A splendid day has wel- | 
comed our arrival at our winter quarters. | 
Much as I have always admired the scenery | 
of Switzerland in past years, I think I was | 
never more struck with its exceeding loveli- | 
ness than I was to-day. On leaving the chemin | 
de fer at the little town of N——, we were | 
disappointed at finding our host had sent no | 
carriage to meet us; and, as no conveyance | 
could be procured, we got our luggage placed 
upon a hand-truck, and set off to walk up the 
hill to P- 

But, after all, it was no great evil, after | 
three days of incessant weary travel by sea| 
and rail, to stretch one’s cramped limbs by a| 
good walk; and, but for compassionating my | 
tired nurse and baby, I[ really should have | 
enjoyed it. My husband and M—— closely | 
followed the Swiss porter, who had taken | 


charge of the few trunks which we had ven- | 
tured to bring on so long a journey; and I} 
and my English nurse followed slowly, every | 
now and then stopping to rest, and to admire | 
the magnificent prospect. ‘The Lake of Geneva | 
lay on our right hand, its waters of that intense 
and heavenly blue which one never sees in| 
England; the beautiful Savoy Mountains 
raising their heads to the cloudless sky, wear- 
ing their many-coloured tints in the sunshine, 
while the pale bluish grey of the distant Jura 
chain stretched away to the left. 

We had never seen the Chateau de P—— 

I had made many inquiries of our guide as to 
whether this or that white house were our 
destination. At last we came in sight of the 
fine old place where Joseph Buonaparte had 
resided in years goneby. It was a white build- 
ing, in the form of three sides of a square, with 
red pointed roofs at the four ends, situated on 
very high ground, with a terrace facing the 
lake and vineyards, stretching down from the 
rather rough garden to the water’s edge. 

Our host, Mr. S , met us at the door as 
we entered from the inner courtyard, and made 
many apologies for not having a carriage at 
the station. 

As we had supposed, he lad sent to meet 
us, having anticipated our arrival by a previous 
train, and had given us up for that day. He 
led the way up a noble staircase, and ushered 
us into the salon, where he begged us to wait 
a few minutes while our private rooms were 











made ready for us. His daughter, a young 
lady of pleasing manners, then came forward 
to welcome us, and inquire how we had borne 
the fatigue of our long journey. She offered 
us wine and biscuits, and then ran off to pro- 
cure some milk for my tired baby. Poor little 
fellow, he was fairly worn out after his long 
travel; and, as soon as he had taken his food, 
fell fast asleep in his nurse’s arms. 

As I suppose I shall spend many hours in 
the drawing-room of the chateau, I must de- 
scribe the first impression it made on me 
to-day. It is a large, square room, with the 
windows commanding a magnificent view of 
the lake and mountains. All round the walls 
is a kind of ottoman, or sofa, covered with 
faded green damask silk, which I suspect did 
duty in Napoleon’s time. In the centre of 
the room is a table covered with a red cloth, 
and spread with newspapers, periodicals, and a 
ew English books, amongst which I noticed 
* Krause’s Sermons,” and one of Mrs. Wood’s 


novels, “ Halliburton’s Troubles.’ A very 
good piano stands in the room (Miss S——, 


( 
jthe host’s daughter, was playing on it when 
we entered), and an open stove gives promise 
of that greatest of all our winter comforts, an 
English fire. The chairs are all 
arm-chairs, with white and gold frames and 
damask silk seats ; a tolerably easy sofa, drawn 
to the now empty fireplace, and a few small 
tables scattered about, complete the furniture 
of the room, which, though decidedly foreign, 
and in contrast to the luxuries of an English 
drawing-room, seems fairly comfortable. 

[ was not sorry when Mr. S. came to say our 
private rooms were ready. We have a large 
bedroom, furnished to do duty as a salon as 
it has a 
north aspect, and, as there appears something 
wrong with the chimney, and we cannot have 
a fire, I am glad our host has promised to 
change these apartments when the cold weather 
sets in. M. has a very nice room near us; 
but my poor English maid was so ill satisfied 
with the accommodation offered to her, that I 
was obliged to engage a lady’s room for her. 
It is singular how little the comforts of ser- 
vants are studied abroad. Foreign maids are 
content with such wretched accommodation, 
that a lady’s maid or nurse from our own 
country is naturally offended when shown to a 


low French 


well as a chambre a coucher; but 
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sleeping-room. Poor R., my nurse, was first 
introduced to a small closet, the only window 
of which opened into one of the long passages 
of the hotel, and of course she at once declined 
to sleep there. It ended by her having a nice 
little room appropriated to her which had been 
always occupied by a lady. 

At five o’clock we went down to the table 
Whéte. A table @héte it literally was; for Mr. 
S. sat at the bottom of the table, and carved 
everything himself. He did this with great 
dexterity and celerity, taking in at a glance 
the number of his guests, and apportioning 
the viands accordingly. The food was abun- 
dant, and excellent of its kind; two or three 
large joints, with poultry and sweets, but I 
cannot say I like the cooking; the entrees 
are very poor, not the tasty made-dishes one 
generally finds at foreign hotels. The ambition 
of our host seems to be to produce English 
cooking in Switzerland, good sirloins of beef, 
such as John Bull is supposed to love. I con- 
fess I do not like English cooking, except in 
England. Joints are very nice with their 
English accompaniments; but these plain 
things, without their appetising et cetera, are 
not, to my taste, nearly so good as the petits 
plats served at most tables @héte abroad. How- 
ever, there was nothing to complain of in the 
fare set before us to-day. 

At the end of the room was the spread-eagle 
of the Buonaparte family; for, during the 
residence of Joseph Buonaparte in the chateau 
after his dethronement, this had been his ban- 
queting chamber. 

As strangers, we have not made much pro- 
gress in making acquaintance with the guests. 
About twenty sat down to dinner. Mrs. S., 
the wife of our host, is a Dutch lady. She sat 
at the bottom of the table, smiling very good- 
humouredly at us, but at too great a distance 
to converse. My next neighbour at dinner 
was a delicate-looking, lady-like English girl, 
whose lungs, as she told me, were supposed to 
be diseased, and who had been sent to Switzer- 
land by her medital man. She was separated 
from all her family, and seemed to feel the 
loneliness of her position very much. We 
entered into conversation, and her case inte- 
rested me. Surely it is not strange that her 
delicate features should wear a shade of sad- 
ness; the previous year, as she informed me, 
she was one of a merry party of brothers and 
sisters, now she is alone in a foreign land. 

Vis-a-vis to me sat Mrs. W., the wife of an 
Indian officer. She talked and laughed inces- 
santly, addressing herself to those near, making 
many allusions to her husband, and to her 
intention of rejoining him in some very remote 


| perhaps the uncharitable impression that she 
would much prefer remaining in her present 
comfortable quarters. Of all things, I dislike 
what is called fast in women; and my opposite 
neighbour’s tone in conversation did not attract 
me to her, though she seemed lively and good- 
natured. She lavished wonderful attentions 
on a small fawn-coloured dog, something of the 
greyhound in breed. She fed it with the 
choicest portion of the dishes handed round; 
and, although very fond of animals, I really 
wondered at the forbearance of our host, and 
was not surprised when he declared his deter- 
mination that Fanny should not accompany 
her mistress, if Mrs. W. decided to go with 
him to his Pension at Nice. After dinner 
there was a general gathering in the salon, 
where tea was served; but I was wearied, and 
gladly retreated to my own apartments. 

Friday A magnificent day again. The 
lake of that intense blue colour which gives 
such a charm to the scene when a large expanse 
of water mirrors a cloudless foreign sky. I 
have been sitting out on the terrace with baby 
in my lap most of the day. It was warm as 
summer, with a breeze balmy and refreshing. 
I did not care to take a walk into the beautiful | | 
country which was spread before me; it seems 
enjoyment enough to sit still and rest in the | 
open air after our fatiguing journey. Then | 
there was all the unpacking to do, and the if 
arrangement of our rooms, which begin to look | 
very comfortable, only that we shall never be 
able to bear the northern aspect whenever 
winter sets in. I so dislike changing apart- 
ments, I wish we could have settled down at 
once and made ourselves at home. 

I find here the plan is to have the table 
laid at half-past eight o’clock for breakfast, 
which is prolonged indefinitely, as the different 
members of our party drop in. Lunch is at 
one, and dinner at five o’clock, after which tea 
is served in the drawing-room. At all these 
meals (except the last) meat is plentifully pro- | 
vided; cold fowl, ham and beef (besides eggs) | 
at breakfast, the same at lunch, and the elabo- 
rate dinner following. 

Our host is certainly most liberal in the 
amount of provision he sets before his guests; | 
no one can complain of stint. Ido not think 
so much animal food could be taken with safety, | 
except in this invigorating climate, and with | 
such an amount of exercise as people are in- 
duced to take here. The bread is particularly 
good; not the sour loaf we so often get on the 
continent, but excellent of its kind, and at | 
breakfast we have the most delicious little | 
fresh rolls. I have petitioned for a cup of | 
coffee in my own room after dinner. I do not 














and uncivilized region; but leaving me with 


just now always feel inclined for the gaiety | 
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ie of the salon, and prefer the quiet of early re-| needed not to add to its effect by a peculiarly 
ent | || tirement. Mr. S. most courteously acceded | repulsive manner. 

like | to my request; and indeed his one wish seems| She had set up for a cynic, and declared 
site | to be to make his house agreeable to all, how- | her utter disbelief in the existence of human 
act | ever different their tastes may be. friendship and disinterested affection. She 
od- I am very glad we came here. I anticipate| assured us she had never met witha real friend 
ons great benefit to my husband’s throat from the|in her life (probably she had never read the 
the | rest and fine climate, and I rather like for a| certain axiom, ‘‘He that hath friends must 
the time the entire change in our every-day life.| show himself friendly”), had never received a 
nd: It is very pleasant to cast away all thoughts | disinterested kindness. She only gave people 


dearth of English books gives me a kind of| put no faith in anybody’s professions, self- 


| 

; | | of household inanagement; and even the very | credit for trying to make the most of you; 
| 
| mental repose. A Christian has always two/| interest ruled the world, &. She kept up 







































os | volumes to study, the Bible and the book of | her assumed character, if assumed it was, as I 
‘th | | nature; and really these are almost enough for | partly believe, by making short, sarcastic, almost 
.er | afew months. But we have a good supply of| rude replies to every remark made to her; and 
om, | | newspapers in the chateau, and I can be pro-| I had some amusement in watching Mrs. W.’s 
nd | || vided with a few choice books. efforts to draw her into more genial intercourse. 
Saturday —At the table @héte to-day, Mrs. At the bottom of the table sat a Russian 
i. | W. began a talking acquaintance by exclaim-|lady. I have much admired her since we 
ea '| ing, “Oh, Mrs. B., I dare say you will think| came here, but as yet have not exchanged a 
ae «| me very rude, staring at you so desperately ;| word with her. She has a sweet, lady-like 
I | || but I was really so occupied with admiring the manner, and a most interesting style of beauty. | 
by | | beauty of your diamonds, that I did not consider Her husband is away just now, but she expects || 
as || for the moment how odd you would think it.” | him shortly. 
e. | I was obliged to accept the compliment to She has confirmed me in the impression | 
‘al ||} my poor brooch with a smile; and, the ice| that Russian ladies are generally highly edu- || 
a | || once broken, she rattled away. : cated. I caught scraps of her conversation at | 
am || “T hope you don’t dislike dogs. Now really} dinner, which gave evidence of a richly culti- | 
an | I shall be angry if my Fanny teazes you for| vated mind. Her broken English, well as she | 
he i 1] dinner. Il dare say now you think me awfully | speaks our language, gives a piquancy to her re- 
ae | | silly to feed her in the way I did; but you| marks, and I felt a pleasure in listening to her. | 
a I | see, poor little thing, she is all I have to love | ‘To-morrow will be the first Sunday of our | 
am | 1 now, and really, with my husband in India, I| sojourn here. God 8 blessed Rest-day. Oh, | 
t- || || Want some amusement and occupation, and| how our thoughts will revert to the dear ones |} 
at | she is such a delightful companion. You know | left behind us in our own land, and to the old |} 
India, probably?” she inquired, at the end of| village church where we so lately worshipped | | 
le | | this sentence. i | with our parishioners around us. It was a | 
t, | “I was born there, but I left it when anal sad parting for them and for us. May we 
m1 | a child. oy j Dies realize in some degree the promise,—* I will 
at || “Ah! it is a dreadful exile for the wife of| be to them as a little sanctuary in all places 
. an Indian officer. I have letters again to-day | whither they shall come.” 
i || from my husband, urging my return to him| Monday.—My husband gave a short service 
. in that out-of-the-way, up-the-country place, yesterday in the Pension. Most of the Eng- 
5) | ES, 3 lish attended it. There is nothing to my mind 
|| “But you won't go,” exclaimed Mrs. W. 8 | more painful than the way in which the Lord’s 
| next neighbour; “I know you won’t go, al-| day is kept abroad. Young foreign Christians 
Sal though you are always talking of it.” | seem to think it is permissible to spend most || 
gt “Oh yes, I shall some day, but it is really} of their time, after divine worship is over, in 
‘ dreadful to think of it, only that I could not| amusement and idle chit-chat; and our own |! 
3 bear to be separated from my husband.” countrymen and women allow themselves in || 
" She ran on in this style, in amusing contrast | many things which they would avoid in Eng- 
e to her next neighbour, the Countess de S., who| land. | 
sat on her left hand. She was, as she told us,} Yesterday was very lovely, and I went out |} 
: of Irish extraction, but she had become natu- | for a stroll alone in the vineyards. I was | 
t | ralized in Italy, having resided there many | joined by Mrs. S., the wife of our host. She 
: years. She also mentioned that she had been | is a pleasant, kindly old lady, and her imper- 
f || some considerable time a widow. She was, as 1} fect English and naive remarks make her very 
t | thought, very plain, wore a large wig, and alto- amusing 5 but T was sorry to have my quiet 
; | gether had such a forbidding aspect, that she| solitude broken in upon. She took me to dif- 
| 
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ferent points, command.» the most favourable 
aspects of the lake, and, as she did so, chatted 
away, quite at her ease. She gave me a little 
sketch of her life and her various trials. Then 
she would suddenly break out into balf-childish, 
playful remarks on my family, and even my 
dress. 

“What a pretty dress you have got on, such 
a sweet colour, only it is rather passé now,” 
she exclaimed, touching my old silk, which 
had been lying by during my mourning until 
the shade had become unfashionable. 

I could hardly suppress a smile at her 


| extreme simplicity and straightforwardness. 
| We came home together very good friends. I 


_ considered him in danger, 
| seen many children worse who had recovered. [nurse sat up with E. in her arms. 
He seems a kind and clever man, but cannot |freshed me very much, and when the child 


have hardly been out to-day. I must not lose 
all this exquisite weather, for we must expect 
the cold to set in soon. Hitherto it has been 
like a late summer here. 

Tuesday.—Up with baby nearly all night. 
After a most trying day he is sleeping now, 
but he is evidently suffering considerably. 
Poor little fellow! I fear that the cold, which 
has been showing itself ever since he left Eng- 
land, is assuming a serious form. This is the 
first sign of indisposition since his birth, and 
this perhaps makes me more anxious about 
him. 

Wednesday.—My precious baby grew so 
rapidly worse last night, that this morning I 
sent for a Swiss doctor, who is said to be par- 
ticularly skilful with children. He at once 
pronounced the illness to be inflammation, and | 
but said he had | 


| speak a word of English. 


Oh, the misery of having to think of the | 
French words for all the different symptoms | 
when one is overwhelmed with anxiety for the 
sufferer. This is one drawback to being abroad. 
However, I believe we understand each other 
perfectly, and if his treatment is blest to dar- 
ling baby, I shall indeed be thankful. 


Thursday.—My poor E. continues very ill. | 


How much kindness a trial of this kind 
elicits from strangers. I might have gone on 
living here for weeks without gaining much way 
in making acquaintance with those under the 
same roof with me, had no sickness intervened 
to elicit their sympathies; but the dangerous 
illness of my beautiful little boy has called 
forth warm expressions of sorrow and offers 
of help from several who had only exchanged 
ordinary morning or evening greetings with 
me. Miss S. has shown the greatest concern 
for me, and desires to suggest means of relief 
to the little sufferer. Constant inquiries have 
been made at my bed-room door after “the 
interesting child whom they had noticed as so 
well and merry in his nurse’s arms only a few 
days back.” Mrs. 8., the wife of my host, 
insisted on coming in to sit with me and com- 
fort me; and hour after hour she watched E. 
as he lay on my lap, trying to amuse him with 
baby endearments, and, when he fell into a 
dose, exclaiming, “Ah! sweet baby, he is 
sleeping now.” Even the Countess of §., 
cynic as she professes herself to be, came to 
me with real tones of kindness, and gave her 
advice as to what she considered the only hope 
of saving the child. I did not follow her sug- 
gestion, as on the whole the medical man did 
not approve of its being tried; but I was glad 
to see that even this harsh, stern woman was 
roused out of her indifference in the presence 
of a great sorrow. 








Friday.—I had two or three hours of sleep 
‘last night, lying on the bed while the Swiss 
They re- 





| awoke out of a:short, uneasy doze into which | 


‘he fell, I was able to take him again, and 
amuse him till I won a smile from him. My 


experience of Swiss servants is not very fa- 


vourable. After four-and-twenty hours in her 


had given a great deal of trouble, and taken 


ithe full service of my English maid to wait 


upon her, and bring her all she required, my 


Dr. H. strongly advised me this morning to| new assistant informed me this evening that 
get a Swiss nursefor him. I have hardly laid|she would not stay any longer. In reply to 
him out of my arms since he was taken ill,|my inquiry how she could think of deserting 
and now my strength is utterly exhausted. | her charge just after engaging herself to nurse 
Walking up and down with him and singing | him through an illness, and begging to know 
in a low voice seems the only thing which|if she had any grievance to complain of, she 


soothes him into quietness. 
would gladly do all for him myself, if able to 
keep up a little longer, I fear that nature may 
give way before there is any change for the 
better, and it was with a mingled feeling of 
reluctance and relief that I resigned him to 
the strong arms of the tall Swiss nurse who 
has just come to assist me in the charge of 
him. 





And though I| said, “No; she had had all she wanted, but it 


was so dull for her, so very ‘triste,’ not having 
any one to converse with in her own language, 
that she could not remain where there was only 
an English maid. Besides, baby evidently was 


| office of nurse to E., during which time she | 


not so happy with her as with his mother, who || 


sang to him all day long; she could not sing, | 
and he did not take to her, and she would 
rather go.” Dr. H., who had recommended the | 
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woman, did not seem surprised to hear this; 
he exclaimed, “ That is just the way with all 
of them; there is not one I can trust; their 
only thought is of themselves and their own 
comfort.” 

With a feeling of disgust at the woman’s 
heartlessness, I paid and dismissed her. But 
my short sleep last night had done all I needed. 
I was fresh and fit for work again, and felt 
equal to any amount of nursing. My English 
maid, too, expressed her satisfaction that the 


disagreeable Swiss nurse, who had been ordering | 


her about, was going; and, as the door closed 


upon her, we both felt quite glad to have E. | 


again entirely to ourselves. Dr. H. considered 
him a shade better this evening. 

Monday.—After two days of anxiety, my 
precious boy is pronounced out of danger. 
What a burden is taken off my mind! With 
a light heart I went out for the first time since 
he was taken ill, to get a little fresh air and 
exercise. Everything looks so bright and 
beautiful here, the lake and the mouniains in 
their rich autumnal beauty. Surely to tho- 
roughly enjoy Switzerland, one should come 
here at this season; the weather is not too hot 
for walking, and there is something so marvel- 
lously invigorating in the breeze as it comes 
down from the hills. 

I have been so often reminded since I came 
here of the scriptural expression, “ The daugh- 
ter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, 
as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” The 
small, lodge-like hut which one sees continually 
in the centre of a large vineyard, gives such a 
complete idea of loneliness and isolation, that 
one can appreciate the figure used by Isaiah to 
describe the desolation which had fallen upon 
his beloved Zion. A vine country furnishes 
many illustrations of the Bible. I don’t like 
what I see of the peasants here. 

I often find them drunk early in the 
morning, and they are such a lazy set of 
people, they never set to their work with a 
good will, as if they had any heart for it. The 
first day I came here I had the most amusing 
search after alaundress. From house to house 
I was sent, up many a flight of stairs, and with 
very little result. The women were all so 
independent, they did wash occasionally to 
oblige, but they did not care to have any more 
to do, and those who were willing to undertake 
the work asked the most exorbitant prices. 
I was in despair, when, at last, a woman more 
reasonable than the rest consented to send for 
my linen, but quite as if she considered herself 
conferring a favour upon me, Every day of 
my stay here confirms me in the impression | 
received at first of the general idleness and 
incivility of the Swiss. 

II. 


| I used to fancy the children of the mountain 


| a fine, free, spirited, noble people, worthy of 


this glorious country, but 1 am quite disen- 
|chanted now. I have found them indolent, 
'drunken, unwilling to serve, and insolent on 
| the very slightest provocation. Of course my 
| remarks apply to the peasantry, servants, and 
| townspeople; for I had no opportunity of be- 
/coming acquainted with the Swiss gentry; 
| and no doubt there are many bright exceptions 
| to what appears to me to be the national cha- 
racter. I only give the result of my experience 
| hitherto. 
Tuesday, October 1st—My husband has gone 
to-day an excursion on the lake, the last which 
| will probably be made this autumn. I should 
have much liked to accompany the party, but 
I did not wish to leave baby, who is going on 
nicely, but needs care, lest a relapse should 
follow his late illness. 

I feel more and more interested in Miss M., 
the young lady who sits at my right hand at 
dinner, and who has come here alone for the 
benefit of her health. She is evidently in a 
consumption, and I fear her sojourn here will 
only afford a temporary alleviation of her 
symptoms. She is young and pretty, and, 
from her rich dress, is probably wealthy; but 
a shadow has been cast upon all her advantages 


terrors. In her most cheerful moments, as 
she intimated to me, a thought of the future 
would arise, and the question, Shall I be alive 
so long hence? would force itself on her mind. 

How much I should like to know that she 
has a good hope for eternity, a hope founded 
on the sure work of Christ! Perhaps, as we 
see more of her, she may be induced to open 
her heart freely to us. I should be thankful 


lif an opportunity should be given for putting 


the way of life more plainly before her. She 
told me how she had spent last winter at Men- 
tone, and how very dreary and unpleasant she 
found it. As we had entertained thoughts of 
going there this winter, I was glad to find 
from her description that we should not have 
liked it so well as this place. She found the 
climate tryingly relaxing and distressing. She 
chose the Lake of Geneva this year, as more 
bracing, while free from English damp, and 
also in the hope that the distance being less 
formidable, some of her family might be in- 
duced to join her during her sojourn here. 

Wednesday—We have had a fresh arrival 
here—an old French general, who has come 
to take what is called the “ grape cure.” 

We are accustomed to many different ways 
of treating disease in England,— homceopathy, 
hydropathy, and the good old-fashioned allo- 








pathy, with its modern name forced upon it in 
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by the slow, insidious approach of the king of | 
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distinction from the new systems. We come 
abroad, and find the “ grape cure,” of which I 
never heard in my own country. An immo- 
derate quantity of grapes taken early in the 
morning fasting, is supposed to have a medi- 
cinal effect; and the good general has been 
induced to journey here in order to make the 
experiment in perfection. But why he should 
have thought it necessary to leave his own 
sunny France for this purpose, or why indeed 
with that robust-looking frame he should need 
doctoring at all, is, I confess, more than I can 
understand. 

Mr. B. went for an excursion this afternoon 
with Miss M. and another gentleman to a vil- 
lage far up the mountain. He came back 


| much pleased with the wild scenery and the 


delicious hill breezes. I took a long walk with 
my dear M., and greatly enjoyed it. There is 
a positive delight in being in the open air in 
this climate, one feels invigorated and freshened 
up at every step; and then the lights upon 
the hills are so exquisitely beautiful, ever 
changing, and ever presenting new aspects of 
loveliness. From most points Mont Blanc is 


| seen in its majestic grandeur, raising its snow- 


crowned head to the sky. The trees are be- 


| ginning to turn yellow and brown, and have 
| already lost their full complement of leaves, 


| comfortless. 


but I am not sure that I do not admire them 
most in their autumn dress. We can walk 
three miles out from the chateau and back 
again without the slightest fatigue, and yet 
neither I nor M. can be considered strong. I 
am sure when I left England I could not have 
walked a single mile without being tired. 

But I cannot admire the houses which we 
pass on the roads here. They are mostly a 
better sort of chélet, built of wood, with veran- 
dahs to them, but they look ill-furnished and 
I have not seen one which I 


| should like to take for the winter, if we were 


not staying at the Chateau de P.; there is 
nothing home-like about them. It is curious 


| while travelling abroad to find how completely 
| the ideal of English comfort in a residence is 
| unknown. The houses are dwelling-places, 


not homes. All the little et-ceteras which give 


| an individuality to our cottages, and villas, and 
| parsonages, are wanting in a French, Swiss, or 
| Italian house. 


How little one would care to 





leave them ! while to look my last on the dear 
old rectory at B. gaye me some sharp pangs 
of sorrow. 

Friday.—We had quite an adventure at the 
post office to-day. As by walking down to the 
little town of N. we can get letters which would 
not be delivered at the chateau till the next 
day, we frequently make our walk in that 
direction, that we may call for them. ‘To-day 
the important functionary at La Poste would 
hardly reply to our inquiries, and on Mr. B. 
remonstrating with him on his incivility, he 
became extremely abusive, and actually re- 
fused to deliver the letters at all. Another 
specimen of Swiss manners. On our way 
hence we happened to go into a hairdresser’s 
shop to purchase some trifling articles, and 
he told us that Mons. ——, the post office 
official, was quite noted for his rude, imper- 
tinent manner to those who called for their 
letters, and that complaints had already been 
made to the directeur, his master, respecting 
his incivility. My husband came away, fully 
resolved to write at once to his employer, 
informing him of his insolence, and usking that 








a command may be addressed to him todeliver | 


up all letters in future. 

In the afternoon we had a most delightful 
walk to the Marina, a beautiful villa residence 
belonging to Prince Louis Napoleon, which he 
has just finished building on the very edge of 
the Geneva Lake. It seems that he has been 
furnishing it for his bride, but as yet she has not 
seen it. Poor Louis, the papers say, is now in 
disgrace with his cousin, the Emperor, so he has 
plenty of time to rusticate. I cannot conceive 
anything more perfect of its kind than this 
little marine palace, for really it might be called, 
a palace. With an order we can go over the 
house and grounds, so we would not go any 
further till we had procured this, and we 
thought also that M. would like to see it with 
us. Part of our way lay through the beautiful 
vineyard. The grapes will be very fine and 
plentiful this year. It will make a great dif- 
ference to the look of the country when they 
are all gathered. We passed on our road a 
rather more pleasant-looking private chateau 
than we often see here. 
gate were the words “ Mon Repos.” 
if peace is indeed found there ? 


I wonder 
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MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, &e. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


CHAPTER I.—Dete, 1804. 


Tue list of British Generals now living who 
have commanded armies in the field is limited, 
but the names of those who have carried a 
great war to a successful conclusion are so 
few, that they may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand without exhausting the number 


| given to ordinary mortals, or putting to too 


| 


severe a strain the mental calibre of even a 


| Dundreary. 


Death has within recent years robbed us of 


t] Viscount Combermere, the victor of Bhurt- 


} 
| 


| pore, and Lord Clyde, “the saviour of India,” 


as he has been called; and during the past 


| twelve months that aged veteran, Lord Gough, 


commander-in-chief in four wars, has been 
laid in an honoured grave. 
we name Lord Napier of Magdala, whose | 
achievements are so fresh in the public mind | 
(if anything enacted nearly two years ago may 
be said to be fresh in this galloping, go-ahead 


When, therefore, 





age), Sir John Cheape, who brought to a suc- || 


cessful termination the second Burmese war, 
and Sir Hope Grant, who was equally fortu- 


nate in the short Chinese campaign of 1860, 


—though neither of these will rank in history as 
whatare distinctively termed great wars,—when 
we have enumerated these we have exhausted 
the list of such as held supreme responsible 
command. There are, it is true, distinguished 
soldiers who have successfully conducted cam- 
paigns properly so called, conspicuous among 
whom is Lord Strathnairn, or what are classed 
as “little wars,” as Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
and that other good soldier and true, known as 
Chinese Gordon ; but of such, as Othello says, 
“it is not my hint to speak.” 

It is after glancing over these names, and 
the exploits associated with them, that it occurs 
to the mind that the great Reaper Death has 
been very busy within the last decade with our 
great generals, as well as with our leading 
statesmen. 
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Stay! There is still among us, in our very 
midst here in huge, busy London, a general 
officer, the oldest and greatest of all those now 
living, if illustrious deeds and signal services 
to one’s country are the only passports to the 
valhalla of military renown; following the ex- 
ample of the British Government, if not of the 
British public—for they say you cannot frame 
an indictment against a nation—we had almost 
forgotten the existence of such a man as Gene- 


| ral Sir George Pollock; but when I say that 


| officers, it may be said, without favour or fear | 


there has been ingratitude in official circles, 
perhaps my readers will agree with me, if not 
now (for it would be to convict “the authorities” 
of that basest of sins), then at least when the 
memoir we are about to commence is con- 
cluded. 

In the British army there are, at the pre- 
sent moment, including His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-chief, four field-marshals; 
and, without drawing invidious comparisons 
in respect of the services af these distinguished 


owes his name, for his father was a staunch 
subject of his sovereign, and brought up his 
sons to entertain like feelings of loyalty to the 
reigning monarch. George Pollock is not the 
only son of the Scottish gentleman who rose to 
distinction. 
Frederick Pollock to recall to the reader the 
name of a lawyer, statesman, and judge as 
eminent at the bar, in the House of Commons, 
and on the bench as was his younger brother in 
the field. Sir Frederick was born in 1783, a 
year before Lord Palmerston saw the light, and 
still survives, after a career that would be almost 
| unexampled in any other country, but which in 
| the land that has bred a Brougham, a St. 
Leonards, and a Lyndhurst, is not without a 
parallel. 

The brothers, Frederick and George, went 
to a school at Vauxhall, and from thence the 
former was removed to St. Paul's, a seminary 
that has produced some of England’s most 
illustrious sons, chief among whom stand the 
mighty names of Marlborough and Milton. 
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of contradiction, that the services of not one of From St. Paul’s he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
them have equalled those of the soldier whose lege, Cambridge, where he became Senior 
name stands at the head of this paper. Ifto| Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman so far back as 
have saved to the British Crown, at the most | 1806, the year the reins of office slipped from 
critical juncture of our Indian history, an em- | the hands of the dying Pitt, and was elected a 
pire having a population of 150 millions, with | Fellow of his college in the following year. 


| a superficial area equal to that of all Europe | Mr. Frederick Pollock was called to the bar at 
| excepting Russia, be not a superlative claim to| the Middle Temple in the same year, took his 





such a distinction as a field-marshal’s baton,' M.A. degree in 1809, and received his silk 
when, moreover, no hereditary title has been| gown as King’s Counsel in 1827. He held 


| conferred in recognition of such a service, then the office of Commissary of his university from 


one is constrained to admit the cogency of the 1824 to 1835, and entered Parliament as mem- 
arguments of some of the most thoughtful ber for Huntingdon in the Conservative inte- 
among us who decry all such distinctions, and restin 1831. When the great Sir Robert Peel 
propose that we should follow the practice of formed his first administration he was ap- 
the great American Republic, who confer! pointed Attorney-General, and returned to 
neither titles, nor crosses and stars, nor batons, power with that statesman in 1841. For his 
nor any other such bauble upon their distin- services the Prime Minister selected him for 
guished soldiers and sailors. 
not pursue our meditations further, as we may the Exchequer in 1844, a post he held for 
intrude on debatable ground; and though we | twenty-two years, when, on his making way for 
are about to dilate on the doughty deeds of a Sir Fitzroy Kelly, another Conservative pre- 
man of war, “arma virumque cano,” we have! mier conferred upon him the dignity of a 
no wish to be a party to breaking the peace baronetcy. 
with any of our readers by firing off the first| George Pollock, the younger brother, left 
“broadside” in a “paper war.” the school at Vauxhall in 1801, and proceeded 
Sir George Pollock was the son of the late | to the famous military Academy of Woolwich, 
David Pollock, Esq., a gentleman of Scottish | which has for so many years been an “alma 
extraction, who settled in London, He was | mater” to the scientific services of the Crown. 
born on the 4th June, 1786, two years before It was before the founding of Addiscombe, 
the birth of Byron, and at a time when Louis, which has equally worthily filled the same 
XVI. sat firmly on the throne of France, and! réle for the Artillery and Engineer cadets of 
his accomplished and heroic queen never the East India Company, as the names of Sir 
dreamt of guillotines and of murderous Pari- | | Henry Lawrence, Lord Napier, and many 
sian mobs. It was to the circumstance of his/ others too numerous to mention, will testify. 
natal day being the same as that of King | It is curious to speculate how Sir George 
George III., that the subject of this memoir | Pollock has, during his lengthened career, 





However, we will the high judicial office of Lord Chief Baron of | 


I have only to mention Sir | 
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lived to see the rise and fall of this the sister| which resulted in the completion of a treaty 
academy to that at Woolwich. signed on the 4th December. But no sooner 

Young Pollock left Woolwich in the mid- | were these formidable enemies subdued than 
summer of 1803, and having been so fortunate | another was thundering at the gate of the 
as to secure from the Court of Directors a | Company's raj. This was the famous Mah- 
nomination as'a cadet of artillery in their}ratta chieftain and prince of freebooters, 
Bengal establishment, embarked from Ports- | Jeswunt Rao Holkar, better known under the 
mouth in September of that year, on board the | last of his threefold names. While Sindia 
East Indiaman Tigris, commanded by Captain and the Rajah of Nagpore were involved in 
Graham. His first commission, in which he hostilities with the British, Holkar was em- 
was designated “ Lieutenant Fireworker,” was | ployed in the congenial occupation of under- 
dated in November, 1803, when the good ship | taking predatory expeditions into the neigh- 
Tigris was knocking about off the Cape of! bouring states, and on the conclusion of peace 
Good Hope; but though on his arrival in| plundered the city of Muhesur on the Nerbudda 
India he was called upon to pay for the parch-|of wealth of the estimated value of one mil- 
ment that conferred upon him this singular |lion sterling. He now took into his pay the 
rank (one rather more suggestive now-a-days | disbanded troops of the late confederates, so 
of a professor of the art of pyrotechny as | that his army was soon augmented to a force 
practised at Cremorne or the Crystal Palace, | of 60,000 horse and 15,000 foot soldiers. The 
than of a proficient in the stern art of war),} Marquis of Wellesley had sedulously avoided 
and though George Pollock did pay for it, | any hostilities during the five months of the 
when so called upon, he never received the | war recently concluded, but it now became evi- 
document in question; this sharp practice on the |dent that peace was clearly incompatible with 
part of the “some one ” in authority who had | the safety of the territories under his govern- 
the preparation of the East India Company’s| ment. Letters were intercepted from Holkar 
commissions, was not uncommon, [ may say, at |to.the British allies, inciting them to revolt, 
a much later date. The Jigris made a quick | while it was notorious that he sought an alliance 
passage of four months, and, on her arrival in| with the brother of Zemann Shah, who had 
India, young Pollock proceeded to Dumdum, | seized Cabul, and on a new seal which he had 
then the head-quarters of his regiment, and | engraved, the Mahraita styled himself “the 





soon after his arrival received his commission as 
Lieutenant of Artillery, dated 19th April, 1804. 

At this time the Marquis of Wellesley, 
without question one of the greatest of the 
Company’s viceroys, was Governor-General, and 
was involved in hostilities with the Rajah of 
Nagpore, and Sindia, the great Mahratta chie*. 
When, therefore, George Pollock arrived in 
India he found the Government, and all the 
officers, civil and military, in its employ, 
straining every nerve to subdue one of the 
most powerfulcombinations yet brought against 
British domination in the East. A few words 
as to the course of this war, prior to the time 
when our hero found himself an active partici- 
pant in its glories, is here necessary. 

The names of Major-General Arthur Wel- 
lesley, the Governor-General’s brother, and 
afterwards so well known as the illustrious 
hero of Waterloo, and of General (afterwards 
Lord) Lake, were in every one’s mouth. The 
former defeated the Mahrattas at the decisive 
battle of Assaye, on the 23rd September, 1803, 
and followed up his victory by another over the 
Nagpore army at Argaom, on the 28th Novem- 


ber, while the latter captured the almost im- | 


pregnable fortress of Allyghur, and fought the 
battles of Delhi and Laswarree, the latter on 
the 1st November in the same year, by which 


the humiliation of Sindia was completed, and 








|slave of the Mahomed Shah, king of kings.” 

In the month of March he demanded of General 
Wellesley, then in the Deccan, the cession of 
|certain districts, which he said had once be- 
| longed to his family, adding that “if they were 
not restored, countries many hundred miles in 
lextent should be plundered and burnt, and 
the English general should not have time to 
breathe, and calamities should fall on lacs of 
| human beings by a continued war, in which 
his armies would overwhelm them like waves 
lof the sea.”’* He likewise despatched two 
envoys to General Lake, with claims of a similar 
character. During their communications with 
| the General, some allusions happened to be 
}made to the friendly disposition manifested by 
| Sindia, when they affirmed that Sindia had 
within a few days requested the co-operation 
lof their master in a war with the English, as 
'a large French force had arrived on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and was about to come to his 
assistance. The envoys also demanded the 
restoration of twelve of the finest districts in 
the Dooab, which they affirmed were part of 
Holkar’s family possessions. 

These insolent demands were followed up by 
an inroad into the territories of our ally the 
| Rajah of Jeypore. General Lake wrote to 
|Lord Wellesley,—‘“If Holkar should break 
* Marshman’s “‘ History of India.” 
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| retreat had commenced, the last Sepoy had 
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into Hindostan, he will be joined by the Ro- 
hillas. I never was so plagued as ] am with 
this devil. We are obliged to remain in the 
field at an enormous cost. If we retire, he will 
come down upon Jeypore, and exact a crore 
(£1,000,000 sterling) from the rajah, and thus 
pay his own army, and render it more formid- 
able than ever. If I advance and leave an 
opening, he will give me the slip, and get into 
our territories with his horse, and burn and 
destroy.” 

At length the patience of the Governor- 
General was exhausted, and on the 16th April, 
1804, he directed Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to take the field against the Mahratta chieftain. 
Accordingly the former, who commanded in the 
south, ordered Colonel Murray to advance with 
a force of 5,800 men from Guzerat into Malwar, 
and take possession of Holkar’s capital, while 
Lake moved with his army into the Jeypore 
territory, from which he forced him to with- 
draw. Rampoora was captured by Colonel 
Don with a large detachment on the 16th May, 
when Holkar retreated in haste and confusion 
across the Chumbul. Instead of continuing the 
pursuit with vigour, a course he was strongly 
recommended to adopt by his coadjutor, Arthur 
Wellesley, General Lake broke up his encamp- 
ment, and withdrew his army into cantonments, 
sending Colonel Monson to pursue Holkar with 
a single brigade. This imprudent step entailed 
terrible disaster, that cost the British name a 
heavier loss of prestige than perhaps any 
catastrophe in our Indian history, until the 
subsequent destruction of General Elphin- 
stone’s army in the defiles of Afghanistan 
taught the natives of India that we were not 
invincible. After Monson had put 200 miles 
between himself and his nearest support, he 
received on the 7th July the alarming intelli- 
gence that Holkar was advancing against him 
with his entire force; at the same time he 
learned that Colonel Murray, who was ad- 
vancing to his aid from Guzerat, had retired; 
and, to crown his misfortunes, the commandant 
of Sindia’s contingent, which accompanied 
his force, after advising him to retreat, 
treacherously went over to the enemy with all 
his troops. After fighting a successful action 
with Holkar’s army on the 10th July, Monson 
continued his retreat, which, notwithstanding 
that he was reinforced at Rampoora by three 
Sepoy battalions, ultimately degenerated into a 
disorderly rout, a disastrous consummation 
chiefly owing to the defection of a large friendly 
force of Mahrattas. On the 26th of August 
Colonel Monson spiked his last gun, and on 
the last day of the month, fifty days after the 


This reverse cheered 


up the fainting courage of our enemies, and 

induced the Rajah of Bhurtpore to throw him- 

self into the arms of Holkar. | 
Thus matters stood when young George | 


an artillery officer of the name of Smith, for | 
Cawnpore, in August of the year 1804, to join | 
the army in the field. He travelled by palan- 
quin dawk, and on his arrival at Cawnpore, 
then the principal military station in the upper 
provinces, went to the station paymaster—who 
in those days was always a civilian—to get 
casbed a hoondee, or bill, on a native banker. 
As Holkar was at this time between Cawnpore 
and Agra, the paymaster placed a bungalow 
at the disposal of young Pollock, who remained 
at Cawnpore for three or four days until the 
coast was clear. He then started for Myn- 
poree, and had a narrow escape of falling into 
the hands of the remorseless Mahratta chief; 
for hardly had he dined at this place and set 
off on his journey to Agra, when that very 
night Holkar’s army swept through Mynporee, 
and utterly desolated the station. Thus it || 
must be owned that George Pollock’s initiation | 
into the chances of war was not of a cheerful || 
or inspiriting character; and on his arrival at || 
Agra his eyes were further daily regaled by the || 
sad spectacle presented by the mutilated Sepoys | 
of Colonel Monson’s army, who straggled into || 
the city one by one with their hands and noses || 
cut off, while burning villages and cantonments, | 
and mutilated bodies and starving villagers, 
must have quickly undeceived the young sub- 
altern as to the stern realities of “glorious 
war;” though, indeed, he lived to see at 
Ferozepore, thirty-eight years afterwards, 
something of its bright side—its “pomp and | 
circumstance,’ as well as its unspeakable 
horrors and desolation. 

While at Agra young Pollock and his friend 
asked leave of the commandant to inspect the || 
world-famous Taj, which is some distance out- | 
side the walls of the fort. Permission was | 
granted, and it will sound somewhat curious || 
to those of my readers who have been stationed || 
at the city of Agra, and have picnicked in the | 
cool shades of this incomparable building, that 
he was under the necessity of taking a guard 
with him to ward against a surprise, as the | 
country was ravaged by Holkar’s incendiaries ; 
though, indeed, less than thirteen years ago | 
an English officer, desirous of paying a visit | 
to this marble mausoleum, was not safe even | 
with a guard,—indeed, was safer without a | 
native guard than with one. 
From Agra Lieutenant Pollock went to 














straggled into Agra. 


| 
| 
Muttra, and joined a company of artillery. | 
Soon after his arrival, hearing that a party | 
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Pollock, having graduated in his profession || 
at Dumdum, left Calcutta, in company with || 
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of the enemy were laying waste the territories 
across the Ganges, he offered to go over the 
river with his guns, but the commandant 
declined the proposal, and the young artillery 
officer was denied the opportunity of fleshing 
his maiden sword. But his professional aspira- 
tions were not destined to be thwarted for any 
length of time. 

Upon the escape of Colonel Monson with 
the remnant of his force to Agra, Holkar 
advanced with the whole of his army, estimated 
at 90,000 men, to Muttra, situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
from Agra; the British detachment stationed 
there retired upon Agra when the Mahratta 
chieftain took possession of the place. ‘The 
commander-in-chief, with his accustomed 
energy, marched from Cawnpore on the 3rd 
September, arrived at Agra on the 22nd, and 
proceeded immediately to Secundra, where he 
lost no time in summoning the various corps 
from their cantonments to assemble under his 
personal command, with the object of repelling 
this new and daring irruption. On the Ist 
October General Lake marched with his army 
towards Muttra, from which, as he advanced, 
Holkar retired. But the wily Mahratta was 
planning a scheme which, had it been success- 
ful, would have exercised a baleful influence 
on the fortunes of the Company. This was 
to seize the city of Delhi, and obtain possession 
of the person of the Emperor. 

It was truly a critical time in our Indian 
history, a time when defeat or a false move 
would have entailed most serious consequences 
upon the English garrison of Hindostan. For- 
tunately, the false step was taken by Holkar, 
and the accompanying defeat was also sus- 
tained by him. Leaving the greater portion 
of his cavalry to blind General Lake as to his 
real intentions, Holkar started in great secrecy 
with his infantry and guns, and suddenly ap- 
peared before the capital of the Moghuls on 
the 7th October. But here he encountered 
the genius and resource of Colonel David 
Ochterlony, the resident, a Company’s officer, 
who, ably seconded by Colonel Burn, the 
commandant, defended the city, though ten 
miles in circumference, and filled with a mixed 
population, for nine days against the utmost 
efforts of the enemy, 20,000 strong, with 100 
pieces of artillery. The defence of Delhi is 
worthy to rank with that of Arcot by Clive. 
The defending force consisted of only 800 
reliable men, with eleven guns. They consisted 
of the 2nd battalion of the 14th and four com- 
panies of the 17th Native Infantry—two weak 
battalions which had come over from Sindia 
in the preceding war, and three battalions of 
irregular infantry. ‘These last had mutinied 
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on the approach of the enemy, but the mutiny 
was immediately suppressed by vigorous 
measures; the ringleaders were secured, a 
native court-martial was held upon ‘them, nine 
were severely flogged, and two blown away 
from the muzzles of the guns. Little confi- 
dence could therefore be placed in these troops, 
but they behaved well. So little did General 
Lake anticipate the possibility of Delhi being 
defended, that he had instructed the resident 
to withdraw all the regular troops into the 
fort of Selim Ghur for the protection of the 
person of Shah Alum, the titular Emperor of 
Hindostan, leaving for the defence of the city 
such irregular troops as could be collected. 
The chief assault was delivered on the 13th 
of October, but the enemy were received with 
such steadiness and gallantry by the handful 
of Sepoys that they were driven back with 
considerable loss, leaving their ladders behind. 
At length Holkar, despairing of success, drew 
off his army, and sending back his infantry 
and guns into the province of his new ally, 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, set out with his 
cavalry to wreak his revenge on the British 
territories in the Dooab. General Lake also 
divided his force, and while he placed himself 
at the head of six regiments of cavalry, Euro- 
pean and native, and his mounted artillery, 
left his main body, under General Fraser, to 
watch the Mahratta infantry.* With this 
latter force remained the battery of artillery 
to which Lieutenant Pollock was attached. 

Lake left Delhi on the 3lst October, and 
General Fraser marched from thence on the 
5th November with the following troops :— 
His Majesty’s 76th, then a Highland regiment, 
the Company’s European Regiment, and six 
battalions of Sepoys, with the park of artillery 
under Colonel Horsford,—in all about 6,000 
men. On the 12th of November he arrived 
at Goburdun (marked A in the plan), a place 
within a few miles of the fort of Deig, and 
pitched his camp within a short distance of 
the enemy, who were at first discovered from 
the surrounding heights encamped between 
a large deep tank and an extensive jheel or 
morass, their right covered by a fortified 
village, and their left extending to the neigh- 
bouring fort of Deig. The Mahratta force 
was understood to amount to twenty-four 
battalions of infantry, a large body of horse, 
and 160 pieces of cannon. As the hour was 
late, and the General had little information of 
the enemy’s position, he delayed the attack 
till morning. 

The night was passed in preparation. The 
force was divided into three brigades, each 
having a proportion of guns; one consisted 





* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 
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|, of the Company’s European Regiment, also to fresh batteries. When the second line || {| of tl 

| , With two Sepoy battalions; and the third, whick arrived at the village, the Company’s European | | kept 

|/ was held in reserve, and for the protection of regiment, seeing the 76th so far ahead in the || the 

|, the baggage, under Colonel Ball, comprised: thickest of the enemy, advanced rapidly to || thou 
| the two remaining battalions of native infantry, their support, followed by the Sepoys; while | | || taine 
|| with the irregular cavalry. The first two, two battalions of native infantry (H and G), || | || of h 
1 brigades being destined for the attack, were with some 6-pounders, watched from under {| | || som 
|| formed wp in two lines, and marched to the cover of a bank or hillock the enemy’s brigades || 7 banc 
|| front»at three o’clock in the morning of the | and guns to the eastward of the lower end of || nati 
bi 13th November. The column had to make the morass, and kept them in check. gunt 
a considerable détour to avoid the morass, and; Having carried the first range of guns, our | | dens 
moving round a village (marked B) where the | troops found themselves opposed to a most | @ plet 
H enemy had a picket, arrived about daybreak | destructive fire from the enemy's second range. || 7 und 
; at a second fortified village on the hill, which Here a cannon-shot took off General Fraser’s | Mon 
ie covered their right. The British troops now lég; when the command devolved upon the pout 
in wheeled: into two lines, the 76th and two! Honourable Colonel Monson, who, although || fire, 
native buttalions forming the first line (D),and!he had been so unfortunate when in inde- pani 
the remaining troops the second; when the pendent command, was greatly respected in mail 
gallant Highlanders, unassisted, took posses- the service as a most brave and zealous leader. mor 

sion of the fortified village with charged Nothing could withstand the dauntless bearing i peri 
bayonets, and running down the hill (E),|of the troops, who, with charged bayonets E || prin 

went at the first range of guns (i, i) “under (E), carried the second line of guns, and the 
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of the fort of Deig, which belonged to the| protected by the 2nd and 3rd Regiments of 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, they were fired upon from | Native Irregular Cavalry, under Colonel 
the guns on its walls, and had several men | | Browne, who during the action had been 
killed. In the meantime a body of the enemy’s | employed in watching and keeping off the 
horse came round, retook the first range of|enemy’s horse (F). The British then encamped 
guns, and turned them against our troops. |on the field of battle, with a cavalry picket (O), 
But the 76th were equal to the occasion. |on some rising ground halfway between them 
Captain Norford—his name ought to be re-| and the fort of Deig, as one of their outposts to | 

watch the enemy’s garrison. All the troops | 
behaved with great gallantry, but the 76th | 
Highlanders carried off the palm of victory, 
and covered themselves with glory. The 
Company’s European regiment, lately the 1st 





only twenty-eight men, gallantly charged and re- 


ande of this heroic exploit the heroic officer met 
with a soldier’s death. Our troops having pur- 
sued the flying foe as far as they could, now | Bengal Fusiliers, and now known in the British 
returned to attack the force which had been | army as the 101st, likewise earned distinction, 
kept in check by the two battalions and the bat-|as did also the artillery, who, numerically in- 
tery guns under Major Hammond, which latter, | ferior to the enormous force of guns, most 
in the face of a most destructive fire from a|of which were of greater calibre than their 





superior force of artillery, consisting of 12 and 
18 pounders, had steadily maintained its posi- 
tion. George Pollock was serving at this time 
as one of the subalterns of Captain Marmaduke 





6-pounders, yet made up for this deficiency by 
the spirit and accuracy of the fire they main- 
tained throughout this glorious day. The 
example of the European soldiers had the 


Brown's battery of 6-pounders (marked H, G), | happiest effect, and was zealously emulated 


and his guns were pushed out into the open 
in front of the Sepoy battalions, from whence 
they maintained a hot fire against the enemy’s 


cavalry and guns, which were assembled in great | officers. 
land 2,000 men were supposed to have been 


force in this part of the field (marked /, 7, 7) 
Thus while the infantry were earning un- 
fading laurels by the brilliant manner in which, 
at the point of the bayonet, they mastered the 
vista of guns opposed to them, battery behind 
battery, Captain Marmaduke Brown’s light 
6-pounders were carrying on an unequal 
combat with the heavy 18 and 12 pounders 
of the enemy. These in overwhelming force 
kept up a hot and very destructive fire against 
the Bengal artillerymen, who, however, never 
thought of retiring a gun, but stubbornly main- 
tained their position. At length a large body 
of horse, which had been menacing them for 
some time, swooped down upon the devoted 
band, but were well and promptly met by our 
native cavalry, the artillery also turning their 
guns upon the advancing horsemen, who, in 
dense masses, offered a fair mark. This com- 
pleted their discomfiture, and they retired 
under protection of their batteries. Colonel 
Monson, having ordered up some more 6- 
pounders, moved round, under cover of their 
fire, upon the enemy’s left flank, which now, 
panic-stricken at the rapid overthrow of the 
main body, made a precipitate retreat into the 
morass (L) in their rear, where numbers 
perished, amongst whom were two of the 
principal leaders of Holkar’s infantry. At 
the same time, Colonel Ball, with the 3rd 


brigade (C), which had been left in charge of 
the baggage, now arrived to secure the captured | 


guns, and assist in the removal of the wounded, 





iby all the native corps. 


Our loss was severe 
for the small force engaged, and numbered 


|643 killed and wounded, including twenty-two 


That of the enemy was also very great, 


killed or drowned while seeking to effect their 
escape; while our troops captured eighty-seven 


| pieces of artillery, all mounted on field carriages 


with limbers, having also elevating screws and 
every requisite apparatus. Among the iron 
guns were six 18-pounders, formerly presented 
to the Mahrattas by the Marquis Cornwallis at 
Seringapatam ; but the most gratifying circum- 
stance, especially to Colonel Monson, was the 
recapture on this day of eleven 6-pounders, two 


| 12-pounders, and one howitzer, together with 


nine tumbrels and four ammunition carts for- 
merly lost by his column during their disastrous 
retreat. In addition to this, there were twenty- 
four more tumbrels taken, all laden with ammu- 
nition, besides which several were blown up 
in the action, and others, sloughed in the 
marshes, were afterwards burnt.* But the 
completeness of even so great a victory as this 
was marred and the joy of the army dimmed 
by the death of the noble General who had with 
consummate ability and skill made his: disposi- 
tions, and with heroic valour led on the troops, 
and to whom, now that death had cut short 
his promising career, the army sorrowfully 
attributed the chief glory of its achievement. 
General Fraser expired on the third day after 
receiving his wound, which became gangrenous. 
The commander-in-chief expressed his opinion 
on several occasions that the battle of Deig was 


| * “Memoir of the War in India from 1803 to 1806.” | 
| By Major Thorn. 
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one of the most severe of the war. General Lake 
said, “It appears to have been the hardest 


fought battle on this side India;” and in a 
despatch he stated, in language forcible, though 
perhaps rather more of a sporting than military 
character, that he had “ every reason to believe 
that the action of the 13th inst. was a very near 
business.” Lieutenant Pollock, who took a 
prominent part with his guns in keeping down 
the enemy’s fire, was fortunate enough to pass 
through it unhurt. 

The remains of Holkar’s army having taken 
shelter in the fort of Deig, and that chief himself 
having fled to the Jumna after his defeat at 
Furruckabad, General Lake lost no time in 
following him across that river, which he re- 
crossed on the 25th November by the bridge 
of boats at Muttra, and joined the army before 
Deig. The guns captured from the enemy on 
the 13th had been sent off to Agra under an 
escort, with orders to bring back a battering 
train from that place, for the purpose of laying 
siege to Deig. Its ruler, the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, had behaved with singular ill-faith, even 
for a native prince. Only in the preceding 
September General Lake had treated him as 
a friend at Agra, though at this time he was 
known to have been in correspondence with 
Holkar, and had even endeavoured to stir up 
other chiefs to rebellion within the Company’s 
territories. At length his conduct rendered it 
impossible to continue any longer on terms of 
amity, and at the battle of Deig he openly 
manifested his hostility by taking part in the 
action with his cavalry. When Holkar’s troops 
fled to the adjacent fortress, the garrison, which 
at that time was composed entirely of his troops, 
opened, as we have seen, a heavy fire from the 
guns on the walls, thus not only inflicting 
severe loss on the pursuers, but enabling the 
fugitives to carry off some of their cannon. 
General Lake, having received instructions to 
attack the forts in the possession of the Bhurt- 
pore Rajah, moved with his army on the 1st of 
December towards Deig, which was strongly 
garrisoned by Holkar’s troops, in conjunction 
with those of the Rajah, and further strength- 
ened by the artillery that had escaped after the 
late battle. 

Deig was at this time, according to Major 
Thorn, a town of considerable exent, distant 
about forty-four miles from Agra, in a westerly 
direction ; owing to its being nearly sur- 
rounded by marshes, it was during a great 
part of the year almost inaccessible to an 
enemy. It was formerly a place of considerable* 
opulence, and on account of its great natural 
strength was selected as his residence by 
Soorajee Mull, the chief of the Jauts. It was 


the Emperor of Delhi, after a siege of twelve 
months, but subsequently came again under 
the dominion of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 
The town was defended by a strong mud 
wall, with bastions and a deep ditch sur- 
rounding it, except at one angle, which ter- 
minated in a high rocky mound, called the 
Shah Bagh, or King’s Garden. This emi- 
nence was a strong natural fortress, having an 
internal area of about fifty yards square, for 
the use of the garrison, and presenting four 
commanding bastions, facing the four cardinal 
points of the compass. About a mile from 
the Shah Bagh, and nearly in the centre of 
the town, stood the citadel, which was strongly 
built, in good preservation, and well stored 
with guns. The ramparts were high and thick, 
furnished with bastions, and surrounded by a 
deep ditch faced with masonry. Massy gate- 
ways and towers of considerable height de- 
fended the approaches to the citadel, near to 
which stood the palace of the Rajah, described 
as “avery noble structure, containing a fine 
hall of audience, and other state apartments 
in a similar style of elegance.” Such was the 
fortress to which Lord Lake prepared to lay 
siege. 

On the 2nd December, the British army, 
under the commander-in-chief, encamped 
within sight of the fortress, where they re- 
mained for nine days, during which time 
General Lake made frequent reconnaissances. 
On one of these occasions the enemy’s horse, 
commanded by Holkar in person, hovered 
round the reconnoitring party in large num- 
bers, and on its return a division of them ad- 
vanced upon the rear of the British column, 
and charged through the intervals of two 
native cavalry regiments, who, however, hand- 
somely repulsed them. On the 10th Decem- 
ber, the reserve, under Colonel Don, with the 
battering train, arrived from Agra, and on the 
following day the army broke ground with the 
object of taking up the most favourable posi- 
tion for siege operations. The force, being 
protected in front by an advanced guard, 
marched in two columns parallel to each 
other, while the intermediate space, a distance 
of about 600 yards, was occupied by the artil- 
lery, baggage, and commissariat train; the rear- 
guard consisting of all the pickets, strength- 
ened by a cavalry regiment. ‘Thorn, writing 
of this formation, says, “This compact mode 
of marching and encamping in the form of an 
oblong square, protected on all sides, rendered 
every attempt of the enemy’s horse to break in 
upon us, either in the line of march or in camp, 
ineffectual, and thus insured perfect safety to 
the followers, who are very numerous with an 
Indian army. Of these non-combatants there 





taken in 1776 by Nujuff Khan, the vizier of 
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were not less than 60,000; and our cattle 
might at a very moderate computation be esti- 
mated at 200 elephants, 2,000 camels, and 
100,000 bullocks, for carrying grain, equipage, 
and baggage, both public and private.’’ 

On the evening of the 10th the army en- 
camped near the fortified village, where the 
action of the 13th November commenced, 
having their left on the lake, which was along 
the foot of the hill adjoining Gopaul Ghur, a 
mud fort outside the walls of Deig. After 
proceeding the next day in the same order of 
march round the hill, and passing through a 
thick jungle about a mile in extent, the army 
on the 18th took up a final position before the 
fortress of Deig. The plain selected for the 
British encampment being in the occupation 
of the enemy, they were quickly dislodged 
from it; after which the preparation for the 
siege commenced. At eleveno’clock the same 
night the reserve, under Colonel Don, took 
possession of a large tope or grove, necessary 
for carrying on the approaches, immediately 
after which the pioneers, under Captain Swin- 
ton and Lieutenant Forrest, of the Bengal 
Engineers, broke ground with such despatch 
that before sunrise they completed a trench 300 
yards long, one battery for mortars (marked 
c), to which Lieutenant Pollock was attached, 
at a little village within the tope, and another 
for 6-pounders, constructed under the direc- 
tion of Captain Robinson, also of the Engineers. 
With such celerity was the work pushed 
on that towards evening of the same day the 
breaching battery (a) was commenced by volun- 
teer parties from the British dragoon regiment, 
within 750 yards of the Shah Bagh (1), the 
high outwork that terminated the angle of the 
works intended to be breached. On the right 
of this battery was Gopaul Ghur, which was 
in possession of the enemy, and crowded with 
matchlock men, who, by their constant fire, 
annoyed the working parties very much, and 
inflicted considerable damage. Notwithstanding 
these hindrances to progress, the breaching 
battery was completed on the night of the 16th, 
and opened fire on the following morning from 
six 18-pounders, four 12-pounders, and four 
mortars. ‘The cannonade was kept up with 
great spirit for several days, but owing to the 
smallness of the calibre of the guns employed, 
did not prove very effectual. Accordingly, 
during the night of the 20th another battery 
(l), mounting three 18-pounders, was con- 
structed to the left of our army, and nearer to 
the enemy’s works, on which it brought to bear 
an enfilading fire. The besieged displayed con- 
siderable pertinacity in the defence, and brought 
a number of guns on the plain outside the fort 
(3,3),and placed them so judiciously under cover 


of natural embankments that they could not be 


touched by our batteries, while the latter were | 


for the most part enfiladed by them. 
divert their fire, General Lake took a leaf out 


To | 







of their book, and placed outside on the plain || 
several 12 and 6 pounders (d, d), which played 


on their guns from different points. 
serving with the mortar battery, Mr. Pollock 
took his part in the arduous but honourable 
duties of an artilleryman, and had his share of 
the attendant dangers. An officer in his bat- 
tery, of the name of Grove, met a terrible 
death from a round shot, which carried off one 
side of his head. When on his way to take his 
turn of duty he remarked that he knew he 
should be killed. At length the Engineer 
officers reported that a practicable breach was 
made, and, the enemy’s guns being mostly 


While | 


silenced, a storming party was moved down to | 


the trenches about half-past eleven o’clock on 
the night of the 23rd December. 

The force destined for this service was 
divided into three columns, and consisted of 
the following troops. ‘The cenére column, 
whose duty it was to storm the breach, was 
led by Colonel Macrae, who also had command 
of the whole, and was composed of the flank 
companies of His Majesty’s 22nd and 76th 
Regiments, and those of the Company’s Ist 
European Regiment, and the 8th Native In- 
fantry. ‘The right, under Captain Kelly, con- 
sisting of four companies of the 1st Europeans, 
and five companies of the Ist battalion of the 
12th Native Infantry, was ordered to carry the 
enemy’s batteries and trenches in the high 
ground, near the Shah Bagh; whilst the left 
column, under Major Radcliffe, consisting of 
the four remaining companies of the European 
Regiment, and five companies of the 12th Native 
Infantry, was destined to carry the trenches and 
batteries on the enemy’s right (3, 3, 3). 

The whole force, in the best of spirits and 
animated with a sure presage of victory, moved 
off so as to reach the different points of attack 
a little before midnight. ‘The following account 
of what then took place is from an eye-witness. 


“The centre column, though exposed on their | 


flanks to a most galling fire of round shot and 
musketry from the batteries and trenches, and 
though obliged to pass through broken and 
extremely unfavourable ground, rushed on to 
the breach, and gained possession of the work, 
with resistless spirit; while the remaining 
columns, diverging outwards, attacked the 
enemy under the walls, carrying all their bat- 
teries at the point of the bayonet, in the face of 
a most destructive fire from all directions. The 
enemy’s golundauze (artillery) stood firm to 
their guns, and defended themselves to the 
last, making use of their tulwars (swords) with 
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such desperate resolution, when they could no 
longer fire, that most of them were bayoneted. 
Several parties of the enemy rallied, and, fa- 
voured by the darkness of the night, tried to 
recover their guns; but the moon rising at 
half-past twelve shed a very seasonable light 
on the scene, and enabled our gallant fellows to 
secure what they had so hardly gained.” 

By two o'clock on the morning of the 24th 
December the British were in possession of the 
Shah Bagh and outworks, with all the guns 
outside, twenty-eight in number. The whole 
service was performed with equal gallantry and 
success. 

“By means of the darkness of the night,” 
wrote the commander-in-chief, “the enemy 
were taken by surprise, and prevented from 
availing themselves of the advantage they pos- 
sessed, or of making a very formidable resist- 
ance.” ‘The extensive works of the enemy being 
held by a very large force, their loss was pro- 
portionately great. But the struggle was not 
yet over, for the citadel still held out. The 
British troops being now in possession of the 
town itself, the advanced posts pushed on close 
|| to the very gates of this the inner fort, and pre- 
| parations were made for carrying it by assault. 
It was first necessary, however, that the gates 
should be blown open, and for this special duty 
Lieutenant Pollock was detailed with his guns. 
The enemy, in evident apprehension of its fall, 
were seen going off in straggling parties during 
the course of the day to take refuge in Bhurt- 
pore. After making every preparation for 
blowing in the gate of the citadel, George 
Pollock, and an officer of the name of Durant; 
the brigade-major of the force, during the course 
of the succeeding night walked towards the 
citadel for the purpose of reconnoitring; meet- 
ing with no signs of the enemy, they proceeded 
on until they extended their promenade into the 
citadel itself, which they found had been eva- 
cuated by the enemy, who were panic-stricken 
at witnessing the determined valour of the 
British troops. 

A curious anecdote is told by the subject of 
this memoir, and one eminently suggestive of 
the grim and unpitying manner in which the 
British soldier, when left to himself without an 
officer, was wont to carry on the game of war; 
though perhaps in our own time matters are not 
much improved in this respect, as many a soldier 
wearing her’ Majesty’s uniform, who passed 
through the early days of the great Indian 
mutiny, could testify from personal experience, 
did he care to open his mouth; but then in ex- 
tenuation of the no-quarter policy even to the 
wounded, so much in vogue with the rank and 
file of the British army in 1857-58, it must be 
remembered that our brave soldiers received the 





direst provocation in the nameless horrors perpe- 
trated on their women and children by the das- 
tardly Bengal Sepoy. However, to my anecdote. 

As George Pollock and his friends were 
proceeding towards the citadel they passed 
a European guard, and going up to the ser- 
geant of infantry in charge of the party—for 
the purpose of learning the way to the gate of 
the citadel, the night being very dark,—asked 
what he was doing there. “ Oh, sir, we are in 
charge of some prisoners,” replied the man. 

“Prisoners! Where are they?” asked the 
artillery officer. 

“ Well, sir,” rejoined the sergeant, with an air 
of frankness, but not in the least abashed at 
the confession, “we just skivered them all.” 
The reader need not be told that skivering was 
a synonymous term in the vocabulary of the 
sergeant of infantry for bayoneting. 

Enlightened as to the value set upon the 
sanctity of human life by this British soldier, 
but unable to suppress a shudder at the wanton 
massacre of men whom civilized nations regard 
as prisoners of war, George Pollock and his 
friend proceeded on their way, and, as I have 
related, did not stop until they found them- 
selves within the walls of the Jaut stronghold. 

The chief gate was a marvel of strength, and 
had been piled up irside, right up to the top, 
with huge stones. On inspection the officers 
found that the most complete preparations 
had been made to defend the citadel. Thus, 
on the Christmas morning of 1864, General 
Lake was in complete possession of the town 
and fortress of Deig, and of all the guns, 
both within and outside, comprising the prin- 
cipal part of the field artillery remaining to 
Holkar, besides a large quantity of grain, some 
valuable horses, and two lacs of rupees. The 
commander-in-chief, in bestowing the meed of 
praise upon the several corps engaged in this 
conquest, observed that the national advantages 
resulting from their zeal and heroism would 
ever be matter of exultation to all who wished 
well of their country. From general expres- 
sions of approval his Excellency proceeded to 
notice the merits of individuals. After speak- 
ing with warm admiration of the three leaders 
of the assaulting columns, he proceeded to 
eulogize Colonel Ball, commanding the 8th 
Native Infantry; Captain Lindsay, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 22nd; the Engineer officers, Captain 
Robinson and Lieutenant Smith; Captain 
Swinton and Lieutenant Forrest, commanding 
the pioneers, both of whom were severely 
wounded; and Colonel Horsford and Captain 
Raban, the senior officers of artillery, which had 
particularly distinguished itself during the 
siege. 





The British loss in this achievement, con- 
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sidering the hard fighting and the magnitude | within the walls of its chief city. The reduction 
of the results attained, was singularly small. | of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, to the 
It consisted of forty-three killed, including two | commander-in-chief as of primary importance. 





officers, and one hundred and eighty-four 
wounded, among whom were thirteen officers. 
The number of guns taken amounted to one 
hundred, of which sixteen were of brass; the 
others being of iron, of different calibres, from 
70-pounders downwards. There were also 
taken in the lines, outside the town, thirteen 
tumbrels of ammunition, five ammunition carts, 
and, in the magazines, quantities of shot, 
powder, and military stores.* The force re- 


Three days after leaving Deig he was joined 
at Muttra by Major-General Dowdeswell with 
| H.M, 75th Regiment, which he had summoned 
| from Cawnpore, together with a large supply 
|of necessary stores. The whole army moved 
|on the first day of the new year, and arrived 
before the celebrated and maiden fortress of 
| Bhurtpore on the 3rd January, 1805. 

I will not seruple to lay some account of this 
| famous stronghold, as well as of its rajah and 


mained only a few days at Deig, during which | people, before the reader, for the sufficient 
the officers examined the various points of|reason that the siege that ensued forms one 
interest in this ancient city. Adjoining the|of the least successful chapters in our Indian 
palace was a large artificial basin, on which the | history; though, happily, the blot in our cha- 
Rajah’s family were accustomed to divert them-|racter for invincibility was wiped out by the 
selves with rowing in canoes; and on the top| glorious achievement of Sir Stapylton Cotton 
of the wings of the palace was another capacious | and his army in 1826. 

reservoir or tank, partly supplied by rain, but} Bhurtpore is distant about 
principally by a well reaching from the roof} W.N.W. from Agra, and stands upon a plain 
down to a great depth below the surface of the | amidst jungles and marshes. It is of great 
ground. There were numerous canals in the | extent, being some eight miles in circumference, 
extensive royal gardens, outside the walls, each | and is everywhere surrounded by the almost 
of which was supplied with fountains that |invulnerable defence of a mud wall of great 
played either singly or altogether, by pulling | thickness and height, outside which, again, is a 
the stoppers in the side of the reservoir already | very deep and wide ditch filled with water. 
mentioned, and with which they communicated | The fort was situated at the eastern extremity 
Besides the palace, the city of Deig | of the town, and the walls were flanked with bas- 
tions at short distances, armed with a numerous 
artillery. The whole force of the Rajah of 


thirty miles 








by tubes. 
possessed many large edifices belonging to 
persons of rank; but the condition of them 
was described by an acute observer “as plainly | Bhurtpore, consisting of 8,000 soldiers, and as 
indicating the declension of the place from a | many of the surrounding inhabitants as were 
state of splendour and opulence, far exceeding | considered fit to engage in its defence, were 
what it presented at the time of its conquest | thrown into the place; while the broken bat- 
by the British army.” | talions of Holkar’s infantry had entrenched 
The loss of Deig was a serious blow to/ themselves under its walls. 
Holkar and his ally, the Rajah of Bhurtpore.| The Jauts are a Hindoo tribe, who migrated 
The surrounding country immediately sub- |from the banks of the Indus, and formed an 
mitted toe the authority of the British Govern- | independent and powerful state in the neigh- 
ment; and General Lake, having taken the|bourhood of Delhi and Agra, possessing 
necessary steps for securing the fort and | themselves of a tract of country 160 miles 
administering the country, marched from Deig | in length and about 50 miles in breadth, 
onthe 28th December. The fortunes of Holkar | extending on both sides of the Jumna, from 
were at avery lowebb. He had lost all his forts | Gwalior to the imperial city. Thorn is of 
The army from Guzerat under | opinion that they were the people named Getes, 








in the Deccan. 


the command of General Jones, who, under the 
advice of Arthur Wellesley, had been appointed 
in the room of Colonel Murray, having ad- 
vanced in the direction of Kotah, to intercept 
the flight of Holkar, should he take that route 
into Malwa, had taken all his fortresses in 
Malwa, and marched up through the heart of 
the Mahratta dominions, unmolested, and joined 
General Lake’s camp by the end of December. 
Still, Holkar, though pursued from place to place 
could not be driven from the Bhurtpore terri- 
tory, so long as his infantry found protection 
* Thorn’s ‘‘ Memoir of the War.” 








of whom mention is made in the accounts of 
the wars of Timour, as having been encountered 
by him in his march from Batnir to Semanah. 
But though this may fix the period when they 
removed and settled in their present territory, 
they do not appear to have attracted any other 
notice than as bands of robbers, till their 
daring outrages upon the caravans rendered 
it necessary to overawe them by the presence 
of the imperial troops. These measures, how- 
ever, were far from repressing their violence 
or abridging their power. In conjunction 
with the Mewatties, they continued the same 
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predatory course; having thereby amassed the tribe was stillconsiderable, yielding between 


| considerable wealth and consolidated their twelve and fifteen lacs of rupees per annum, 
strength, they erected fortresses, and, not and defended by strong forts in the vicinity of 


long after the death of Aurungzebe, ventured,| Agra and Muttra, on the right bank of the 


|| under the command of Chural Mun, one of} Jumna. This territcry—in the independent 


their first chiefs, to attack the imperial forces, | possession of which the Rajah was guaranteed 
whom they frequently defeated and compelled by the treaty of alliance concluded between 
to retreat. Thus, increasing in strength and|him and General Lake after the battle of 
| audacity, they acquired the form of a nation-| Delhi—was afterwards increased by a gra- 
| ality, and fixed their capital at Agra, under | tuitous cession to him, on the part of the 
| Soorajee Mull, who, in 1756, assumed the| Company, of lands nearly equal in value to one- 
| sovereign title of Rajah. On the death of third of his ancient possessions, a generous 

that chief the Jauts declined considerably, and gift, which it was supposed would confirm him 

were stripped of a great part of the terri-|in his attachment to the British Government. 

tories they had usurped, by the celebrated | Runjeet Singh was, besides, by this connection, 


|| vizier Nujuff Khan, during whose lifetime the| permanently relieved from the payment of his 


| family of Soorajee Mull was reduced to a state | accustomed tribute to the Mahrattas, and, 
_ of comparative insignificance. The character | indeed, from the apprehension of exactions and 


of the people, however, still remained the 
same; and in the civil feuds of the empire they 
never failed to take advantage of the enfeebled 
condition of the government, sometimes es- 
pousing one side, and as frequently shifting 
about to the opposite party, according as it 
suited their interest or gratified their in- 


encroachments on the part of any foreign state. 

Notwithstanding all these many benefits, we 
have seen how he engaged in a treasonable 
correspondence with Holkar, and sought to 
influence the neighbouring chiefs to take up 
arms against us, when, owing to 
Monson’s disastrous retreat, he thought the 


Jolonel | 


ordinate thirst for plunder. hour had struck for the subversion of British 
At the time when hostilities commenced! power. After the loss of his fortress of Deig, 
between the British and the present ruler of Runjeet Singh concentrated all his strength at 


the Jauts, Rajah Runjeet Singh, the grandson| Bhurtpore, and made every preparation to | 


of Soorajee Mull, the territory remaining to defend his capital. 


THE EVENING HYMN. 


TE day is softly closing, the night is drawing nigh, 

And He who made the sunshine now gems with stars the sky ; 
His hand has safely led us, and strewn our path with flowers, 
His watchful care will guard us through all the silent hours. 
Let songs of holy gladness from grateful hearts ascend, 

Ard cheerful strains of music with vocal praises blend ; 

How sweet to trace our comforts to God’s unceasing love ! 
How sweet to swell the chorus of angel hosts above ! 

We thank Thee, O our Father, for all Thy goodness past ; 
For all that chain of blessings which round our home is cast ; 
For all the tender friendships that cheer us day by day ; 

For all the hopes that kindle such brightness o’er our way. 
But while we love to treasure the gifts Thou dost bestow, 

And would with joy acknowledge how much to Thee we owe ; 
Remember those, we pray Thee, and grant them swift relief, 
Whose homes are full of sadness, whose hearts are full of grief. 
Pour on each wounded spirit Thine own most healing balm ; 
Speak to the troubled waters, and make the storm a calm; 


|| Guide to their rest the weary, sustain the weak and old, 


And all dear little children within Thine arms enfold. 


When the new day is dawning, our strength once more renew, 
That we with health and spirit our daily work may do; 
Through light, as well as darkness, be ever at our side, 


Alike through joy and sorrow, O Lord, with us abide! NHITA LEIGH. 
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A TRIP TO THE 
Tue number of summer visitors to the Isles 
of Scilly increases every year, as the accounts 
of the Little Western steamer testify. Most of 
these people, however, spend so short a time 
in the strange and beautiful archipelago, that 
they go away knowing little more about it 
than its general appearance. If they have fine 
weather these flying visitors walk to Peninnis 
Head and other chief points of interest on the 
coast of St. Mary’s; they cross to Tresco, and 
see the gardens there stocked with semi-tropical 
plants from New Zealand, the Cape, and South 
America, and gorgeous in the early summer 
with many species of mesembryanthemum in 
full bloom, covering yards square of wall and 
rockwork, with closely packed masses of yellow 
and pink and crimson flowers; but they have 


no time to enjoy the fine headlands and pretty | 


coves of the Off Islands, nor—a still greater 
loss—to view the whole group in its varied 
aspects from Samson, Bryher, and St. Martin’s. 





If, on the contrary, their one day happens to | 
be dull and wet, they leave the islands without | 
even a fair knowledge of St. Mary’s, thinking | 


Scilly the most dismal spot on earth, and its 
inhabitants the most unfortunate of men. 

No visitors, however short their stay, can 
be excused for neglecting that beautiful walk 
round the “Garrison” hill; a walk which at 
every few paces offers a fresh view of sea, and 


sky, and land; a walk which, leading one by | 


a path always dry through golden walls of 
scented furze, assumes a changed aspect with 
every variation of the weather, so that it is 
impossible ever to get tired of it. As strangers 
pass by Star Castle, and look out towards the 
west, they cannot but be struck with the sin- 
gular view that meets their gaze. The Bishop 
Lighthouse alone breaks the horizon; between 
that and America no land intervenes; but, 
between the horizon and the eye of the spec- 
tator, a scene presents itself, the like of which 
will not easily be found. Several lines of foam 
stretch across the blue sea, and through the 
foam stand out dark rocky masses. In the 
farthest distance islets of the most varied form 
and size, with melodious names, but most un- 
friendly aspect, carry a broken line of jagged 
rocks and seething foam from St. Agnes to 
the Bishop. “ Pednathias’’ sounds soft and 
liquid. ‘“Gorregan” and “ Crebawethan ”’ are 
not uneuphonious, though strange to English 
ears; but who can speak of “ Roseveer” and 
“ Roseveen ” without thinking of fabled gardens 
of the blessed? Next, the Atlantic billows are 
encountered by “ Meledgan,’”’ and break on the 


WESTERN ROCKS. 
hard, pointed heads of “The Three Brothers.” 
| Within these a host of granite peaks offer a 
| further barrier to the waves. Here we have 
a strange mixture of names, from “ Buccabu,” 
on the left, past “Custom House” Rock, the 
|“ Shag” Rock, and the “ Helwethers,” and 
others far too numerous to mention, to “ Min- 
manueth,” on the right. Then, coming nearer 
home, we have yet another line formed by the 
rocks to the north of Priglis Bay, at St. Agnes, 
by the low-lying island of Annet, and the sin- 
gular rocks running out into the sea from its 
northern extremity, and which have well earned 
| for themselves the name of the “ Haycocks.” 
| When there is some little sea coming in from 
the west, and the view is rather hazy, the 
tout ensemble of all these rocks and islets 
suggests the innumerable peaks of some ragged 
mountain range breaking through surrounding 
clouds. If the day is clear and the sea smooth 
| and blue, one fancies the hills must have looked 
something like this when the flood began to 
assuage, and Noah saw their tops reappearing 
above the placid, retiring waters. Few can 
| look out on the strange, wild prospect without 
longing to start on an exploring expedition, 
and visit some of these tiny bits of land, and 
| thread the narrow passages or “necks” that 
| lie between them. To enjoy such a trip we 
| must wait for fine weather. 

As our flying visitors could not stay for such 

a trip when they were here last summer, we will 
ask them to let their thoughts accompany us 
in a sail to these western islands, that they 
|may discover what is to be found amongst 
| them in the way of natural beauty or natural 
| history, and that now leisurely at home they 
may see, as far as possible, through another’s 
| glasses, what they neglected to see during 
their visit to the isles. 

It is a bright, pleasant day, late in May. 
The wind is blowing softly from the south. 
We borrow from a friend a large two-masted 
sailing boat. We start five in party, beside 
two boatmen, taking a punt on board with us 
for landing on the islands. With a fair breeze 
we sail down through the Roads, hailing two 
or three barks as we pass them at their an- 
chorage. On the deck of one we notice a 
monkey, the great pet of the sailors, and no 
mean help to the flight of time on weary 
voyages. By the bulwarks of another we hear 
the foreign tongue, and see the swarthy faces, 
of men whom we presume to be Greeks. We 
think it just the day for fishing; so lines are 
thrown out on both sides of our boat, and 
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anxiously watched, whilst we creep on slowly 
over the dancing wavelets. No fish, however, | 


accept the invitation ; perhaps they are sleep- | 


At all events, we | 
gather no harvest with our lines, but great 
tangles of brown and green seaweed. 

Though we are moving so leisurely, we have 
sailed a good three miles from St. Mary’s pier, | 
and are nearly abreast of the Haycocks. The, 
sky is overcast, though streaks of blue appear 
between the clouds. The sea is very quiet, all 
silvery white, only broken by two or three lines 
of green and purple. _As we approach them 
we are able to observe the colour and the form 
of the Haycocks. Their general tint is a rich 
vandyke brown, but just above high-water 
mark there is a broad belt of blackish sepia, 
and if the rocks were not so thoroughly washed 
by the breakers, we should find their tops 
adorned with the long greenish-grey lichen 
which clothes almost every piece of granite in 
the islands. As we sail by them we attempt 
to give the outline of the Haycocks in our note- 
book, and their form is thus represented :— 








THE HAYCOCKS, 


At the back of Annet we are met by heavier, 
more tumbling waves than we have yet 


and the many strangely shaped rocks that 
cluster round it. The motion of our boat is 


against rapid sketching, and before we can 
look up from our paper for a second view the 
whole grouping of the rocks has changed. 


| ing away the sultry hours of noon, and will be | This sketch, therefore, gives what is literally a 
more lively on our return. 


passing impression. 

We are getting very silent now. There are 
few things more certain to upset bad sailors 
than to be carried over heavy rolling waves by 
a light, sluggish breeze. It is ten times worse 
than the roughest sea, if you only have a good 


| strong wind to keep up your spirits and help 


you through it quickly. This lifeless, monoto- 
nous rolling is beginning to tell wpon us. 
Except the two boatmen, we are all so far 
overcome that we prefer being left to ourselves. 
A strange—and, in some cases, quite a new— 
fancy for solitary meditation seems to have 
taken hold of us. The mirth and the chat 
and the laughter with which we started are 
forgotten-—lost sight of, as it were, in the far 
distance—felt to be quite impossible for any of 
us—wondered at, as if they belonged to 
another state of life. What a stretch of 
gleaming water lies between us and the Bishop! 
and our goal is not very far short of that. 
The wind is surely dying off altogether ! 

Shall we take out the punt, and row for it ? 
No; patience a little longer. 

All very well; but if this nausea turns into 
actual sickness, some of us may bid farewell to 
any comfort—much less enjoyment—for the 
rest of the day. 

At last—and just before any of us are 
positively ill—we let down our sail and throw 
out the anchor, within a hundred yards of 
Roseveer. On our left is “Gorregan,” a 
voleanic-looking islet, with its brown masses 
of granite all converging to a white cone. In 
front lie “ Roseveer ” and * Roseveen,” much 
alike in colour and form, and only separated by 
a very narrow straight “neck;” but Roseveer, 
where we are to land, shows a little more turf, 
or thrift, or whatever that bright green patch 
on it may be; and besides, it is honoured by 
having been, in days gone by, the residence of 
man. Whilst the lighthouse on the “ Bishop ” 








THE MINMANUETH ROCKS. 


rock was iu building, the men employed upon 
it occupied those tumble-down cottages that 
stand in the middle of the island. We are soon 
in the punt pulling eagerly for shore. The oars 
nearly strike the broad-beaked, black-headed 
razor-bills, through a crowd of which we cut our 
way. Some scud away from us, half running, 
half flying on the surface of the water. Others 
rise and fly in a long train round the island; 
their blunt bodies and quickly striking wings 
making them very conspicuous. Their flight 
arouses all the feathered inhabitants of the 
place. In a moment the air is full of sea-gulls, 
which soar about over our heads, and cry and 
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scream, in a chorus quite terrific and con-| eagerly for the source of this new disturbance. 
fusing. Disturbed by the noise the puffins | Presently we stoop and peer into a rude 
follow their cousins the razor-bills, and a| natural shed, formed by one small rock lying 
dozen cormorants drop from the nearest rock| across from one large boulder to another. 
into the sea, as if they would drown the | From this corner the cry comes; but what is 
tumult of the earth in the stillness of the} this creature that makes it? Is it a snake? 
great deep. If sounds of rage and defiance | No; venomous vermin ofall kinds are unknown 
can keep us off, we shall not land on Roseveer|in these happy islands. What is it, then? 


| 


| 


to-day; but, though rather bewildered, we | It is long and thin, and curved and dusky, and 


ush on, and pull round the coast for a safe! rises from a lump of dusky substance that is 
Pp p I xy 


creek. Presently we find one. Here a tiny | crouching on a rude nest of grass. As our | 
arm of the sea runs nto the land. There is|eyes become used to the dark recesses we | 


just room for our boat, the granite banks on | make out more plainly the form of what must 


either side being as straight as if they had| be a young cormorant. Here it is, quite in | 
been exactly measured, and then cut out with| the middle of the island, and, our presence | 


a saw. Our first object of search is a comfort-| having kept off the frightened parents, this 


able dining-place. Close by there is a flat,| hideously ugly youngster has grown impatient, | 


bare rock. On two sides regular walls of|and is crying most piteously for his dinner. 


granite close it in, making a rude parlour of it,| We take up the wretched little specimen for | 


and affording a grateful shade from the sun,| closer inspection. His dusky skin is naked of 
which is now shining out strong and scorching. | everything but a few scattered hairs, and we 
Whilst we sit at our meal we keep our eyes/all agree that it is the ugliest living creature 
open. Puffins, or, as the islanders call them, | we bave ever seen. 
“popes,” fly past us without ceasing, carrying} Around the ruined cottages is quite a plan- 
in their orange, parrot-shaped beaks some little | tation of the Lavatera, or sea-mallow. Its 
fish, whose scales gleam purple and gold in| average height here is from three to four 
the sunlight. The gulls are growing weary of| feet; but in more favourable ground it will 
flying and screaming, and as they settle down|reach six cr eight feet. Its branches are 
within fifty yards of us, some on the walls,| crowded now with purple bell-shaped flowers, 
some on the old cottages, and some on the/like those of the common mallow. On this 
ground, we observe that most of them are|lonely spot these little flowering trees look 
of the lesser black-backed species (Larus | foreign and picturesque. The gulls avail them- 
selves of the limited shade, and at the foot of 
(Larus argentatus) amongst them. many of them, in a slightly scooped patch of 
Dinner over, we hurry forth to explore.| earth, are to be seen the speckled eggs of 
Between us and the main part of the islet| the herring-gull, the lesser black-backed, or 
is a broad belt of huge grey boulders. These| perhaps the kittiwake. We pass from the 
are all rounded, and, as they lie one over the | desolate garden plot into a still more desolate 
other to some considerable depth, numberless | cottage, with very little roof upon it, and no 
passages and caverns are formed between! doors or windows. 
them. Whilst we are scrambling from one| Listen! that is the low twitter of Mother 
boulder to another, our ears are greeted by the| Carey’s chicken. One of those wide-sea rovers 
most dismal and unearthly sounds. We stand} has been driven to land by the necessities of 
aghast for a moment, one or two of our party | family life, and is now lurking in a hole in the 
really alarmed. The sound is something be-| wall. The stormy petrel is somewhat of a 
tween moaning and scolding, and the voice is; ventriloquist. The sound comes first from one 
harsh enough for the worst old witch that | corner, then from another; so we must search 
story tells of. We are soon reassured, how-/| the crevices in the wall, and listen for any 
ever, by our boatmen, who declare it is only | flutter of feathers. Ah! we have found her at 
the “popes.” We look closer to find out the | last. We gently remove a loose stone above 
truth for ourselves; and there indeed they|to make way for the hand. The petrel is a 
are,—the little monsters!—shufflng away | bird of twilight, and is quite stupefied by the 
amongst the intricate passages. But they| glare of day, and perhaps her ignorance of 
have left the object of their anxiety behind/ man makes her fearless; at all events, she 
them; for here, sheltered by the stcne on! waits quietly to be canght. Holding her head 
which we are standing, is a black and grey! from us, for fear of the rank oil which she is 
chick, with broadish black beak and black feet, | ready to eject from her mouth, we examine the 
and looking little enough like his parents.|tiny webbed feet, and the beak,—black, like 
Before we have cleared the belt a shrill cry of| the feet, and hooked at the tip, and with its 
distress arrests us again. We look about | round knob sheltering the nostrils. Then we 
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let her go; but, as she shows no inclination to 
fly away, we place her on the ground, and take 
out the white egg, with its circle of very light 
grey spots, lying in a most critical position on 
the bare. stone. Then we turn to leave the 
ruin, which, like the whole islet, is unpleasantly 
redolent of the oily, fishy smell of sea-fowl. 

But, as we turn, a blackbird flies out from 
a nest on the wall. It is singular to see such 
an old friend—a friend associated with gardens 
and meadows—making himself at home ~ in 
such a strange land as this. There is no 
gorse or bracken for cover, as in the larger 
islands. One would think the very odour 
would offend his taste. Besides, how is it that 
he is tolerated in such a crowded colony of 
sea-birds? It speaks very well for the good 
manners and liberality of the colonists, that he 
is left at liberty to pursue in peace a course 
of life which must seem to them so very 
ridiculous. Few colonies of human beings 
would endure such an original in the midst of 
them without bringing public opinion to bear 
upon him, and compelling him either to leave 
his home or change his habits. As to susten- 
ance, since all his neighbours get their living 
from the sea, Blackbird has the bit of land to 
himself, and is welcome to get what he can 
out of it. 

Leaving the cottage, we make our way to 
the end of the islet furthest from our landing- 
place, and here a striking natural feature 
awaits us. Apart from the rest of the land— 


joined to it by brown rocks when the tide is 
out, quite separated by the sea when the tide 
is in—rise up masses of granite in a strange 
shape, which we have tried to represent. 





GRANITE ROCKS AT ROSEVEER. 


The two uprights are covered with green 
and yellow lichen, whence we infer that the 


beautiful sight it must be—this marine cascade 
—when a heavy sea is rolling in from the 
north-west. But other places are to be visited 
on our way home; so we cannot wait to 
observe the effect of the returning tide. 

The wind has freshened during our two 
hours’ stay. The swell tumbles the punt 
about a good deal, and makes embarking 
rather difficult for the ladies of our party. 
The boat, however, is reached in safety, and 
we sail back to Annet, much more quickly 
than when we came. 
some extent, about fortyacres. Its vegetation 
consists chiefly of bracken, and huge mounds 
of thrift or sea-pink; the latter, with its soft 
springy cushions, covering nearly the whole 
ground in the southern half of the island. 

We have no sooner landed than we range 
about in search of one particular treasure. 
Oyster-catchers fly round us, screaming as we 
pass their speckled eggs of green and brown; 
the rock pipit flits away from its nest to the 
great boulders round the shore; gulls rise 
from the carm in the midst of the island and 
hover over us, pcuring down their grievous 
jamentations, fearful for their eggs, which lie 
exposed on every ledge of the rock; but all 
these are old familiar friends, and are quite 
safe from any pilfering to-day. Our time is 
limited, and must be devoted to our one pur- 
pose. The Manx shearwaters (Pufinus Anglo- 
run) have their station here, and their much- 
prized pure white eggs are to be found in the 
rabbit burrows. At first we try some of the 
innumerable holes to the north, near the 
“Haycocks;” but after much poking here, 
and reaching, we only find our groaning friend 
the puffin, and her very dirty egg, which 
ought to be white, but is covered with soil and 
mud. We hasten back to the lower ground to 
the south. Here the land undulates with the 
little hillocks of thrift, and underneath almost 
every mound is a hole, whether made by man 
or beast who can tell? We thrust in gently 
a walking cane. It is saluted at the other end 
by the grip of a beak. We tear up the over- 
hanging mass of thrift, thus laying open the 
burrow, and there we find our prize cowering 
at the end of his dark home. The shearwater 
is black above and pure white below from the 
throat downwards; his beak is something like 
that of his near relation, the stormy petrel, 
but longer in proportion to its thickness, 
and not so black. In form and size the 
shearwater stands about halfway between the 





salt water does not wash them. The graduated, 
sloping rocks between them are very white; | 
and this, as well as their shape, suggests that | 
the sea, coming in through this natural door- 


way, falls over them every day; and a very fuse them; at any rate, from some cause or 


smaller gulls and the common tern. Like the 
stormy petrel this bird is very stupid in the 
daylight, falling down when let go, and not at- 
tempting to fly. The sudden glare may con- 
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This is an island of | 
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other, they have no dread of us, but run back| mands a very good view of the roads. The 
to their nests again and again when taken! path through the garden i is bordered by pink 
out, though we are all gathered round, and the | mesembryanthemum in full bloom, and hedged 
nests are now quite open to the sun. The|in with the Hscalonia macrantha, which is 
entrance of the cane ig answered in some cases | |never without some flowers from January to 
by a strange scolding murmur. This is the | December. Around the porch there is quite 
peculiar noise of the shearwater, and has|a grove of plants, owing their luxuriance to 
gained for it the local name of the “crew.” | the mildness of the climate. Here are crowded 
The sound has a little of the unearthly cha-| together giant fuchsias, veronicas of various 
racter of the puffin’s groans, but is not half) kinds, and scarlet and purple geraniums of 
so frightful. Most of the burrows contain one | many years’ growth; but within there is some- 
or two birds, and one spotless egg, almost | thing more agreeable even than beautiful 
perfectly oval in shape, and long in compari- | | flowers,—a warm welcome from old friends. 
son with its width. Being mindful of the | With a hearty meal and pleasant chat the 
wishes of the lord of the isles, and sparing as/ time flies apace, and long before we expect 
far as possible the feelings of the poor shear- | her we see our boat rounding the “ Gugh,” 
waters, we only carry off a few eggs. We} that lofty barren hill to the south-east, which 
may observe in passing that our visit neither|is joined to St. Agnes by a sandy beach at 
diminished nor frightened them to any extent,| low water, and formed into a separate island 
for some two months later they were more /|by the rising tide. We hasten down, and get 
bold and more abundant than ever before. It| off at Port “Conger. It is growing towards 
was scarcely possible to cross from St. Mary’s| dusk as we sail away, but we are just able to 
to Tresco without passing through large flocks | see the orange and pink lichen that adorns the 
of them, though in previous years they had|‘“Cow;” and presently, as we pass it on our 
rarely been seen in these home waters. right, we can recognise the rude lion’s head of 
Again we embark with our prizes, and|the “Kittern.” As we glide smoothly over 
having an hour or two to spare, we determine | the rippling waters the moon rises, and casts 
to call at St. Agnes on our way home; not to/ her glorious path of silver light in our track. 
explore the island—a whole day is short} Our long day’s wanderings, the motion, and 
enough to see its points of interest and beauty | the scene, all contribute to quiet meditation. 
—not to satisfy curiosity, but just to obey | No word is spoken, but happy thoughts fill 
the dictates of friendship. Through Smith’s| the mind. The love of the All-Father seems 
Sound, the channel between Annet and Agnes,| very near us. We have been with His crea- 
the tide is far too strong for the wind, andl tures to-day in their own haunts, and now in 
our boat would take.all night making her way | the quiet evening they lead our souls to Him. 
through. So we sent her round St. Agnes by! We recall with pleasure the crowded home of 
the open sea, whilst. we take to the punt and_| the sea-fowl, and with fresh force the blessed 
pull across. The passage is short enough, but} words come back to us, “ Behold the fowls of 
requires careful management. About halfway the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
over, some rugged points of rock just appear! nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
above the surf that surrounds them. We know| Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
them, and know the tide, so we steer or intend to| than they?” We think of the great deep 
steer far away to the left ; but we have to keep | over which we are sailing, the never-exhausted 
a very sharp look-out, for in spite of all efforts | storehouse of the sea-fowl; we think of the 
the current seems determined to carry us|!immense numbers, the endless varieties of 
down upon them. We alter our course again living beings that dwell there, beings whose 
and again; we pull hard to leave these lurking | life is enjoyable whilst it lasts, whose death is 
foes behind, and yet at last when we do pass unexpected, and we venture to hope unpainful ; 
them, they are close beside us, showing their and in those old words which never lose their 
cruel fangs within an easy stone’s throw on freshness, we are ready to cry, “O Lord, how 
our right. Having passed, however, we may | manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou 
look back and smile. made them all: the earth is full of Thy riches. 
A few strokes more and we land at “ Priglis,”| So is this great and wide sea, wherein are 
sometimes called “Pericles” Bay, corrupted, | things creeping innumerable, both small and 
no doubt, from Portus Ecclesiz, and owing its great beasts.” 
name to some predecessor of the little modern| A heavy bank of clouds obscures the moon. 
church, which rises immediately above it. A doubt of God’s providence creeps upon us 
About a quarter of a mile from the church we as the thought recurs of certain death and 
come to the parsonage. It stands on a plea-| probable suffering for all creatures, and the 
sant slope just below the lighthouse, and com- returning pang of a personal sorrow reminds 







































































| not only “the bones” of one, were a rare| 
| treat, and not an every-day opportunity,—the | | summon the merry eager past! The delight | 
of the invitation,—all invited, and a whole | 
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us with irresistible conviction that with all its|a scene, at such an hour as this, is now in 
beauties and wonders, this life is anything but | heaven representing us, making preparation 
perfect ; then we remember that our confidence for us; and the clouds pass away, the clear 
in a Father’s love rests not merely on proofs silver light breaks out again, and our hearts 
of His care in creation, but on the gift of the | echo back with redoubled assurance those words 
Son, on the gift of the Spirit; we remember '|that have sounded on to us from the dis- 
that to redeem a fallen world, and to make tant ages,—‘“I will sing unto the Lord as long 
man certain of His love, “God was manifest as I live: I will sing praise to my God while 
in the flesh; we remember that the human I have my being. My meditation of Him shall 
form, which appeared to the apostles in such | be sweet; I will be glad in the Lord.” 
D. P. ALFORD. 


MAGIC MUSIC. 
A REVERIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


| Ir we set to work to recall the time when we| made at cricket on our Saturday half-holiday. 


were children,—to make real to our thought: Only the other day, but how far away it all 


the pinafored time,—the time when hearts and | seems now !—how impossible to realize! Yet 
limbs were always on the dance,—the time | we find pleasure sometimes in trying to do so; 
when we had flaxen hair tumbling about our in recalling that other self separated from this 
eyes, and smooth foreheads, and rosy cheeks, | self by such an impassable gulf. 

—the time when our chins could just restupon| Children once; ay, and eligible for child- 
the white cloth of our parents’ dinner-table, | ren’s parties. It is of these that Iam thinking; 


| as we absorbedly watched the interesting pro-| it is from a game that, in my time, was much 
| cess of their meals,—the time when “brown|in vogue at these that I am now to spin the 


tea”? for milk and water, and a whole egg, | slight fabric of my present reverie. How it 


time when we were subject to the indignity 








all comes again, as I lean back in my chair to 


of being put in the corner, or an aspirant for | week to think about it beforehand. Nearly a | 


the honour of being brought down, spick and | year since our last Christmas party, and such 
span, to dessert,—the time when we had a/| delightful parties these always are at Miss 
governess, and lessons, and holidays,—the| Wallace’s. Whom shall we meet? what shall 


| time when——but I might go on unprofitably | we do? such earnest talks for the time before- 
| thus for many a page, so many and so strange | hand. Will there be forfeits ? and what present 


to recall seem the far-away experiences of) shall we each have to take home with us? For 
childhood. Let me begin again. If we set to| these we had, although this was before the 
work, being men and women, to change places | day of Christmas-trees. 

in thought, really, with the children, how very | At last the evening has come; the import- 
far away that state of being seems! ‘Thirty,|ant process of dressing is over, and we are 
forty, fifty years; after all, what are they? | sitting in a row, anxiously expecting to hear 
The years seem passing us now as an express /the craunching wheels drive up to the door. 
train does while we stand on the platform; |Then eagerly down the steps, and all so cosily 
and it is really a very little while ago that|}tucked in. Oh! the drive was half the fun, 
we were children. Only the other day we|with the dark outside the windows, and the 
were grave and serious on the rug, occu-| paths of light we threw, and the flashes of 
pied with our new Noah’s ark, bothered and | lamps and lit windows (specially the chemist’s, 
pettish because the birds, with those wooden! with its coloured bottles) that we passed. 
sabo ts, would not stand up, until we discovered |Then the moment’s pause, that told we had 
the happy arrangerrcnt by which their tails |arrived at the gates, and these open, and we 
mig ht be made to act as a third leg. Only |drive in, again over craunching gravel; then 
the other day we were flushed and excited by |a pulling up, under a glare of light, and a 
the success which had given us a heavy beg |man opening the door, and letting down the 
of marbles; or at the rattling score we had (steps, and sisters get out gingerly in pink 
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muslins, and we bound out, but are » overawed 
as we enter the hall, and have our hats taken 
from us, and are ushered into a room full of 
children, all shy, all uncomfortable, all afraid 
of one another. No fear but that will wear 
offin the course of the evening merriment; but 
the beginning of a feast is always a serious 
matter for English children, as for English 
grown people. 


Tea and soft cake with sultanas in it; and | 


then the games begin. Hunt the slipper, 
and French and other Blind man’s buff; and | 
Oranges and lemons; and How, when, and 


where ; and Consequences, and Cross questions | 


and crooked answers, and Magic music. 





MUSIC. x 


caprices ; heart-stirring battle- marches ; pen- 
sive and tender requiems, as yet only sweet, 
and not really sad; soft melodies; lofty an- 
thems; quiet hymns. (For youth’s game of 
magic music lasts long enough, you under- 
stand, to give scope for all varieties.) And 
so we begin the search. How the music swells 
out, and seems to grow and grow as we ad- 
vance; seems for a while to increase and deepen! 
and it is not just yet, but it is not really so 
| long, before it sinks a little, and then more 
'and more, and we know that we are further 
off from the object of our search. Still we 
will not yet be taught; we go on wilfully yet 
(in the same track, determined not to heed 








A graceful game this; the chief actor to how the jubilant burst is dying down, sinking 


be shut out of the room for a while, wondering 
when he shall be let in; then the door opens, 
with the excited hubbub of the hiding hardly 
stilled, and the magic music begins. A tenta- 
tive advance towards the curtain, and the 





into a low refrain, growing fainter every step 
lwe take. Lower; ‘fileter: ready almost, at 
last, we apprehend, to die out. For even early 
youth is not exempt from keen and bitter dis- 
appointments in its aims. Even early youth 


music swells and grows louder somewhat. | cannot command always an equal tone of the 


Up to the curtain, and lo! the playing be- 
comes softer and softer; on to the ottoman, 


and yet fainter sinks the melody, almost dying | 
A bewildered | 


out as we turn elsewhere. 
pause; then a few steps, and the piano begins 
to rally a little; on still, and it swells louder 
and louder; on and on, and it cies quite 
down. At last every step increases the jubi- 
lance, and we thrust our hand into some recess, 
while the music peals out ecstatic ; the vehe- 
mence reaches its acme as we draw out the prize, 
worthless except in that we have found it; 
and then the music stops. 

A graceful game, a pastime of childhood; | 
but, for the maturer mind, quick with ana- 
logies which are not far to seek. Magic 


nvusic, it plays on even all through life; but |: 


loudest and sweetest and gladdest in the first 
third of life; in the days when we are young. 

We seemed ‘shut out for a while, an impatient | 
while, in the days of childhood, wondering | 
when the delicious search may begin. Then 
youth comes upon us, and lo! the doors are | 
opened, and we enter the glittering gay rooms, 


and the magic music, that we have long ima. 
|or the ball, to which the magic music at last 


| guided the child. So then we sit by, and see 


gined,—that we have imagined, or read of, or 
heard faintly through closed doors, begins,— 





|clear glad music which greeted that first en- 
| trance upon the life-search. 


Even early youth 
has its experiences of rises and falls in the 
ecstatic melody which promised to accompany 
its every step. Almost a blank of its music, 
almost a silence of despair (however short- 
lived), is not an unfamiliar experience to even 
youth in its first flush and eagerness of search. 
However short-lived: yes, the next step for- 
| ward, and lo! the music is swelling out louder 
jand still gathering volume, as at the first. 
| And again we seem nearer and nearer, and the 
| music plays louder and louder, and our hearts 
| beat quick, and the object of our search seems 
| nearly grasped,— when straightway another 
step, and it hushes; another, and another, 
and it dies down, soon again to swell out 
| sweeter, clearer than ever. “We are near the 
| prize ; we grasp it; one jubilant burst; and 
then, sometimes, the music ends abruptly. 
And that we sought so long, so eagerly, so 
excitedly, so joyfully, with such melodies as 
of paradise in our ears and hearts, often turns 
‘out to be a thing as trifling, of as little real 
value in itself, as the twisted handkerchief 


loud, and sweet, and full, for ourselves, and | others in their turn absorbedly search for the 


for our own search. What is it for which we 
search? We scarcely know; yet something 
there is, some half-reality, half-dream, for which 
we cannot choose but seek. What is it? 
Happiness; this is the sum of all the items. 
Delicious melodies are in our ears; ecstatic 
reveries of love; glorious fugues of persistence 
and resolute endurance ; sweet symphonies of 
friendship; grand bursts and chorus-crashes 
of power; songs without words; fantasies ; 








profitless thing; or we are soon busy again 
in our turn, Bo the magic music playing as 
loud as ever. All very well for a child’s 
game, but sad, passing sad, if it be the em- 
ployment of a life. Dreary silence when the 
music stops, even as the worthless and unsatis- 
fying prize is found. 

This magic music, then, is that minstrelsy 
of the heart which plays so persistently, so 
sweetly, if with some intermissions, in the 
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call ourselves young men and women, we are! forward their fortunes into public life, and 
yet, as to the gay and glittering world, but as | indulge ambitious hopes.” 

children eager in some object of search, hope-| Magic music, you see, called by many 
ful, elate, hearing through all a siren music| names, known to us as day-dreams, castle- 
in our ears, which still promises us success, | building, mirages over the wide sands. But 
growing and swelling as we near the object of | magic music for us at present; thrilling chords 
our desire, or dying down as we fail from | of many hopes, imaginations, anticipations, 
it; but still swelling out again and again, and| dreamings; now sinking into pensive sweet- 


child-age of man,—the age when, though me pendence. Or with bolder views, they push 
| 





gathering into rapture at the moment of attain- 
ment; perhaps to cease altogether thencefor- 
ward. If we seek in vain, that music of dream- 
land—magic music ever potent to build up 
castles in the air—may last on even to the 
end of life. But if the prize be grasped— 
whether it be power, or wealth, or fame, or 
sometimes even love,—it often proves to be 
really a thing as empty, as valueless, as that 
which rewarded the search of the child. You 
have the meed of success for your pains; that 
is all; and the absorbed earnestness of the 


| ness, now soaring into angelic rapture; unreal, 
but lovely. It passes into a purer, less earthly, 
clearer strain, as God’s teaching tells on us; 
or else it stops, and leaves a dull silence, the 
prize having been indeed found, but having 
disappointed. Anyhow, we watch others, the 


young ones that step into our places, eager, | 


glad, excited as we were; and the magic music 


| of love, of ambition, soaring and sinking about | 


them all the while. For this magic music 
belongs to the immaturity of life. 


Such dreams can hardly be called sinful in | 


seeking being over, how should not the magic themselves, and without reference to the par- 
melodies which attended it stop abruptly? | ticular case; for the gifts of wealth, power, | 
This is true of the objects which are only of| and influence, and much more of domestic 
this world; and sometimes God would teach comforts, come from God, and may be reli- | 
us by failure, sometimes by success in our) giously improved. But, though not directly | 














search, that our chief desire and our persistent 
seeking must not be—if we would keep any 
strain of the sweet music which ushered us 
into life’s gilded and dazzling rooms,—must 
not be after the things which, being attain- 
able at once, do nevertheless disappoint when 
attained; but after the things which indeed 
are hidden, shall not be seen yet, but which 
attained shall satisfy the soul. But ah! what 
a magic music begins softly, unearthlily to play, 
when once we have in earnest begun our search 
for these! 

But see how one writes of this magic music, 
which, indeed, God put into the heart of youth 
only that the enemy would make its sweet 
guiding melodies accompany a wrong or an 
empty seeking :— 

“TI am willing to allow that there is an 
innocent love of the world, innocent in itself. 
God made the world, and has sanctioned the 
general form of human society, and has given 
us abundant pleasures in it; I do not say 
lasting pleasures, but still, while they last, 
really pleasures. It is natural that the young 
should look with hope to the prospect before 
them. They cannot help forming schemes, 
what they will do when they come into active 
life, or what they would wish to be, had they 
their choice. They indulge themselves in 
fancyings about the future which they know 
at the time cannot come true. A+ other times 
they confine themselves to what is possible; 
and then their hearts burn while they dream 


|. : 
| in themselves, or at least when cherished and 


| indulged ; childish in a Christian, who has 


censurable, they are childish ; childish either | 


| infinitely higher views to engross his mind; | 


young. They are an offence when retained as 
life goes on; but in the young we may regard 


ment upon the young man who was rich and 
noble. 


tions which he had formed of happiness from 
from him the sacrifice of all these which he 
a man, and not a mere child in the gospel. 


ice upon the glow of some young, warm heart? 
Ah, it is a hard task, that of disabusing the 


bright imaginations of the young, and bidding | 


them— 


“ Steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr’s sternest part, 
To watch, with firm, unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions as they die, 
Till all bright hopes, and hues of day, 
Have faded into twilight grey.” 


stituting some other better object for that for- 
mer vain one of their search, some more divine 








of quiet happiness, domestic comfort, inde- 

















He is said to have “ loved him ;”’ pity- | 
ing, and not harshly denouncing, the anticipa- | 


wealth and power, yet withal not concealing | 
must make “if he would be perfect,” that is, | 


Does such speaking come with the chill of | 


Not too abruptly, unless there be need; not | 
coldly nor harshly, but with tenderness, sub- | 


and sweeter music for those magic alterna- | 
tions which broke off at your words in a wail. | 





and, as being childish, excusable only in the | 


them after the pattern of our Saviour’s judg- | 
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By little and little, that is God’s way generally, 
and may often innocently be ours. “I can 
well believe,” writes the grave mentor from 
whom I quote, “that you have hopes now, 
which you cannot give up, and even which 
support you in your present course. Be it so; 
whether they will be fulfilled or not is in His 
hand. He may be pleased to grant the de- 
sires of your heart ; if so, thank Him for His 
mercy; only be sure that all will be for your 
highest good, and ‘as thy day is, so shall thy | 
strength be.’ Did not the Lord offer a 
royal compensation for the sacrifice which He 
demanded ? bidding the young man resign un- 
satisfying, short-lived ‘possessions,’ — then 

adding, ‘Follow Mz.’ Did Matthew the pub- 
lican, did Paul the scholar, ever regret the 
choice, when once the wrench was over, and it | 
had been made? These followed the Lord, and | 
now they possess Him: but where are all the | 
‘ possessions ’ of that rich young man? Yes 
this is the last, the unanswerable argument. 
If you will not quit them, you cannot yet retain 
them. Hold the world’s attained prizes (if you 
attain them, and if you still desire them when 
attained), hold them as tight as you will; it is 
grasping water; which runs through the| 
closed hand even as it is grasped in it. So, | 
if there be those among us, and such there | 
well may be, who, like the young ruler, wor- | 
shipping Christ, and loved by Him, and obey- 








ing His commandments from their youth up, | 


desires your ruin? Christ bids you give up 
the world ; but will not, at any rate, the world 
soon give up you? Can you keep it by being 
its slave?” Ah, that magic music, however 
beautiful, was being perverted to deceive and 
betray you; unless refined, transmuted, spiri- 
tualized, it would not have lasted into life’s 
maturity, far less into its decay; but now a 
lasting possession, instead of a barren success, 
is set before you, and these are strains of para- 


| dise that grow upon your heaft, as you turn 


from the vanity to the reality. Nearer and 
nearer you approach, more clearly it swells 
out, more distinct, and earnest, and ravishing ; 
at last you touch the prize, and the heavenly 
music peals out full at last and jubilant ;— 
and never to cease or to die away. 

Ah, yes; in our (too commonly languid) 
search after the great prize set before us, but 
hidden from our sight, why is it that the magic 
music that would so hearten us on, seems so 


unequal, so to grow and die as we seek? It 


is want of earnestness in our life, want of real 
throwing ourselves into the search, want of 
attention to the guidings and warnings, that 
makes the sweet clear chords of faith and hope 
and love to sink so low. And yet what other 
music has a magic like this? Try it, dear 
friend, and if you ask me how you may awake 
its delicious, its exhilarating strains, I answer, 
Begin the search in earnest. Turn from earth’s 
Italian melodies and slight dance music, and 


yet cannot but be sorrowful at the thought of| give up all for the seeking of Him whose words 


giving up their pleasant visions, their childish 
idolatries, and their bright hopes of earthly 
happiness, such I bid be of good cheer, and 
take courage. What is it your Saviour re- 
quires of you more than will also be exacted 
from you by that hard and evil master who 


WELSH ( 
BY AN EY 


“ By-THE-BYE, you ought, while you are in this 
neighbourhood, to see ———- church. It is a 


very fair specimen of the general state of| 


Welsh churches fifty years ago; and if resto- 
ration is going on as rapidly i in other parts of 
the country as it is here, another ten or fifteen 
years will render it a difficult matter for any 
one to describe, from personal observation, 
what that state was.’’ 

The remark was made to me not very long 


since, during the course of the first visit I had 
ever paid to Wales, and in the middle of a| 
somewhat desultory conversation on Welsh | 


topics in general. I was well pleased at the 
suggestion. 
tion strange stories which I had sometimes | 


heard on that very subject, stories which, in | 


It brought back to my recollec- | 


so persuadingly invite you, “Follow Me.” 
Then the music will begin. Very soon may be, 
or later, you will perceive it, faint yet clear, 
| and inexpressibly lovely. It will increase and 
| dwell, and grow at last into I know not what, 


of more than magic entrancement. 





‘HURCHES. 


E-WITNESS. 
truth, somewhat strained one’s faith in the 
veracity of the speakers; and seemed a 
good opportunity of testing their truth. Al- 
| most every one has from time to time, I sup- 
| pose, heard startling statements, vouched for 
| as facts, relative to both churches and clergy 
|in Wales, but it is hard to know exactly how 
| much to believe of tales which reach one from 
afar ; and besides, there is always a clearness 
land force about things seen, to which things 
| heard can rar ely attain. 

What I saw and heard during the last few 
weeks I carefully wrote down at once. For 
lobvious reasons I do not mention names or 
places. Censure must obviously be due some- 
| where, but without a far more accurate know- 























\ledge of causes than I could possibly obtain, it 
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would be impossible to tell where it ought to 
fall; therefore any information which might 
point such a censure is better withheld. Nor 
would I for a moment generalize hastily on 
such slight evidence as that afforded by obser- 
vations in such a circumscribed space. I 
merely describe what I saw and what I heard. 
The inference that I had seen a fair representa- 
tion of the general state of the churches in 
Wales during at least the first quarter of the 
present century, and of their present condition 
in many parts of the country, rests upon the 
testimony of those who acted as my guides, 
and who were well acquainted with many differ- 
ent parts of Wales. 

A series of expeditions to various churches 
was soon arranged; the one first mentioned 
being reserved for the last, lest by contrast it 
might make the others appear more creditable 
than they deserved to be considered. 

As a further antidote to any fresh possible 
danger, we paid an interesting visit to a most 
beautiful little church, standing in one of the 
most picturesque situations I haveever seen,and 
which has lately been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and fitted up with great taste and judgment. 
Then we proceeded on our way to visit various 
other churches in the neighbourhood. 

We went over several, so much alike that a 
description of one may stand for all. In one 
of the worst I was to have seen that day we 
happily found the work of restoration had 
already commenced. 

The church I selected for description was 
the largest I saw in the neighbourhood, with 


the exception of one fine old abbey church. As | 


far as substantial repair went it seemed, at 
least to unprofessional eyes, to be in tolerable 
condition. The roof looked as if one might 
sit out the service, even through a thunder- 
storm, without a shuddering anticipation of an 
involuntary cold shower bath, and no suspi- 
cious-looking modern buttresses had been added 
to the original building. The churchyard also 
had not the look of utter neglect so common, 
though it lacked one very picturesque feature 
of most of the churchyards in the neighbour- 
hood. There were none of those fine old yew 
trees which in many went far to redeem their 
desolate appearance. 

Inside the church the prospect was very 
dreary. It was paved throughout with large 
flags, which, although it was drawing towards 
the close of a dry, hot summer, when want of 
water was becoming a universal complaint in 
the country round, were almost black with 
damp. I made some remarks on this point as 
we stood contemplating the scene. 

“Ah! you must not be hypercritical,” was 


pavement throughout. I have attended service 
in a church in a neighbouring county, where 
the churches are, I think, in general worse 
than about here, in which in the winter I have 
been obliged to pick my way with care through 
the mud in the aisles. ” 

The mouldy black paving-stones rose in esti- 
mation, and we proceeded to examine the pews. 
They were chiefly square ones, such as are 
generally found in old vountry churches, with 
a few open benches towards the west end, and 
they only covered a portion of it. Probably 
the church had always been far too large for 
any congregation ever likely to assemble there. 
The whole were guiltless of either paint or 
varnish. ‘They stood in all the primitive sim- 
plicity of old, decayed, worm eaten wood. On 
no one of the open benches would I have ven- 
tured to sit down for a single moment, though 
they might possibly have borne the weight of 
one occupant. ‘Two must infallibly have 
brought the whole structure to the ground in 
ruins. I looked into the pews. Very few 
were entire throughout. In some, parts of the 
benches were gone ; in others, bits of the panels 
were broken out; in several, only remnants of 
the flooring were left; in one or two it had 
disappeared entirely, leaving the occupants, if 


| there ever were any, the option of either bring- 


ing a portable floor with them on Sunday, or 
of standing on their mother earth—mud— in 
winter. In one of these latter the deficiency 
had been provided for by putting down two or 
three large bricks, and laying some p!anks 
across them. 

It seemed to me as if the pews had once 
covered a larger area than at present. What 
had become of all the remains as they had 
broken up ard gone to ruin? I must confess 
to a strong internal conviction that the floor- 
ing, at least, had in all probability been used 
for firewood. Of the use found for some of 
the remains we had ocular proof. At the 
west end of the church a sort of rustic screen 
had been formed of broken panels, behind 
which coals were piled upon the floor, while in 
one corner stood a couple of rusty braziers, 
used, I suppose, in the winter to warm (?) the 
church. Just below the chancel, against the 
north wall, a sort of pen had been constructed 
of more remnants of pews, for what purpose it 
is impossible to conceive. There were some 
remains of benches clinging to the panels, 
suggesting the possibility of people sitting 
there during the service; but he who trusted 
his weight upon any of them was a bold man. 
Perhaps they were reserved for children; the 
fragile nature of the whole structure being re- 
garded as an inducement to sit as still as pos- 





the rejoinder. “It is something to have a 


sible during the service. But I doubt Welsh 
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intelligence extending the length of such an/ chancel seats were appropriated to the choir 
ingenious device. —a surpliced one, I believe,—and all about 
The chancel was a little better than the rest | them were strewn what I can only call a hete- 
of the church. The pulpit and reading-desk | rogeneous mass of odds and ends. Dirty half- 
were in keeping with everything around. But dismembered prayer-books and hymn-books, 
to me a worse feature than even the ruinous | in that peculiar state which showed that noteven 
state of the church was its dirty, neglected | attainment of the dignity of surpliced chorister 
condition, telling, as it seemed to do, of wilful had power to prevent the normal instincts of the 
negligence. The will to repair it might have | parish schoolboy from asserting their presence, 
existed without the means, but this could | and dirtier scraps of copied music were scat- 
hardly be pleaded as an excuse for evils which tered about, mixed here and there, in odd 
any clean, active woman, armed with brooms | corners, with remnants of half-burnt matches 
and dusters, could have swept away in a few|and candle ends. There were various other 
hours. jattempts at decoration, about as effectual as 
[ made some remark, after we had left the | those of the altar, and the mingling of dirt, 
church, on the state of nervous trepidation | disorder, and decoration, produced an effect 
to which one would be reduced if obliged to | which would have been ludicrous, had it not 
sit out a long sermon on any of the seats in| been painful. I heard a strange account also 
the church, in the vicinity of many a fellow-|of the method in which the service was per- 
worshipper. | formed, and was neither surprised nor, I 
“ Yes,” was the answer, “but I have seen | think, grieved to hear that nearly the whole 
worse pews than these. I remember once | congregation had gone away to the Dissenting 
going with a friend to service at a church not |chapels. I boldly affirm they were better 
very fur from that one I mentioned, where | there. In that part of the country, at least, 
there was mud in theaisles. Fortunately, the | there is no bitter feeling against the Church 
congregation was scattered, so we had room | on the part of the Independents, and certainly 
for experimentizing. We went into one pew, | no amount of attendance at Dissenting chapels 
and found there was no seat at all; not liking | would be likely so effectually to alienate the 
the prospect of standing out the whole service | people entirely from the Church as to witness 
we tried another. There we found a bench | constantly, amidst all this neglect and disorder, 
and sat down; when, lo! it instantly collapsed. | her sacred services turned into a travesty by 
We made a third desperate attempt, and found | attempts at a ritual for which there was no 
the remnant cf a bench and a three-legged | adequate means, 
stool. I took possession of the bench, my| A few days after, we started for church, 
friend of the stool, and there we contrived to | the one first mentioned to me. It stood in a 
find a resting-place for ourselves during the | most romantic situation, in the depths of a 
| secluded hollow, approached by narrow country 
That church was a fair specimen of those I | lanes, and containing, besides itself, only a few 
saw. Perhaps one or two were not quite so cottages. Where should we get the key? 
ruinous, but there was no great difference | From the clerk’s wife, we were told, who lived 
among them. One church, however, not far| on a common about a mile off. Thither we 
distant, which I visited on another occasion, went in search of it, and had a strange-looking 
presented the most curious instance I have implement confided to our care, by a very 
ever seen of “a mixing of things.” In point clean, civil old woman, who seemed to wonder 
of internal arrangements it was not by any | greatly why we should wish to go into the 
means in so ruinous a state as the one I have | church; for, as she candidly remarked, “It is 
The pews were clumsy and com- | but a poor sort of a place, there ain’t much to 
mon, but they were whole and sound. The} see.” Perhaps there was not much in her 
substantial repairs were, however, in a far| sense of the word, in ours there was a good 
worse state. The chancel was actually parting | deal; and I do believe the good old soul felt a 
from the nave; there was a rift some inches certain feeling of shame that strangers should 
wide nearly the whole way across the roof.} see what their church was like. 
The church was dirty and untidy to a degree| The church was very small, and, outside, 
[ have rarely seen equalled; but the incum- | ruinous enough in appearance. A small belfry 
bent was a staunch adherent of the ritualistic contained the one bell, and how its component 
school, and the result was curious. ‘There | parts contrived to hold together was a mystery. 
was as pretentious an altar as circumstances |The walls were painfully out of the perpen- 
would admit, adorned by a very gay altar- | dicular, and the north one had been propped 
cloth, and surmounted by a cross, flowers— | with massive buttresses. The churchyard was 
some of the rarest, and candlesticks. The | a wilderness of coarse rank grass, such as only 
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grows in swampy ground ; with neglected tomb- | should have been consigned to such a fate 


stones half hidden among it here and there. 


“Tt seems tolerably dry now,’ my com- 
panion remarked, “but it is perfect swamp in 
When there is a funeral the grave 


winter. 


seemed a mystery. They certainly did not 
merit it, for they had been splendid volumes, 
and the condition of those parts which had 
| eataped destruction showed that nothing but 





fills with water as soon as it is dug, and into neglect had reduced them to such a state. The 


this dismal pool the coffin is lowered.” 

This cheerful piece of information was given 
as we entered the porch at the west end. 
There was a dilapidated stone bench on each 
side, a cold damp resting-place for the weary. 
The door was a rough decayed piece of native 
carpentry, such as would have been no credit 
to any decent farm buildings. It was opened, 
and we entered. I had seen some strange 
specimens of country churches in Scotland, 
and until that moment had believed myself 
fully prepared for the worst Wales could pro- 
duce. The delusion vanished as I crossed the 
threshold. I had never imagined such a scene 


| as I saw before me. 


The building had not, in its construction, the 
least resemblance to a church to that. fact its 
external appearance bore witness without en- 
tering it. Ifthe pulpit, reading-desk, and pews, 
had been cleared away, that would have simply 
remained a ruinous barn. . The single aisle up 
the centre was paved with rough, uneven flags, 
of course reeking with damp. ‘There were 
pews up each side, ending with the pulpit and 
reading-desk on the south side of the church, 


| and with one large square pew on the north 
| side. The pews were not carried back quite so 
| far as the door, so there was an unoccupied 








space at the lowest end of the church. In the 
corner, immediately on our right as we entered, 
stood the stretcher on which coffins were car- 
ried, and what appeared to be the gravedigger’s 
ladder. A little further on, in the angle formed 
by the commencement of the pews, there was a 
collection of articles so strange that I made an 
inventory on the spot lest I should afterwards 
be tempted to believe my imagination had been 
running riot. There was a small heap of coals, a 
pickaxe, a birch broom, a spade, an old frying- 
pan,and a small saucepan. The frying-pan, I sup- 
pose, served the purpose of a shovel; but what 
the use of the saucepan could be I have never 
been able to imagine. In the left-hand corner, 
behind the door, stood an old worm-eaten 
wooden desk, on the top of which was a rusty 
iron safe, containing, we supposed, the registers. 
We lifted it off, and opened the chest. It was 
divided into two compartments. In one was a 
heap of musty straw, on which was lying a 
rusty iron hatchet. In the other compartment 
we found the remains of a large black-letter 
Welsh Bible, and rather smaller Prayer Book. 
They were rotting to pieces with damp, and 
already half devoured by mice; but why they 


| title-pages were gone, so we could not ascertain 
the exact date; but the State prayers were for 
“our Sovereign Lord King Charles,” and for 
“Queen Catherine.’ In the corresponding 
corner to that occupied on the other side by the 
coals stood the font,—a rough stone basin, on a 
pedestal very old and worn, but still with a 
certain look ofa church about it, which belonged 
to nothing else within the building. 

The pews resembled closely those I have 
already described, only I think most of them 
were without any flooring, and fewer deficient 
in seats. The reading-desk and pulpit, though 


very musty and dirty, were in slightly better | 


condition. Just behind them there was a 
small door opening into the churchyard. It 
was made of rough deal planks, nailed to cross- 
bars, with spaces of half a quarter of an inch 
betweeneach. On the north side of the church, 
between the ordinary pews and the large 
square one already mentioned, there was a 


space occupied by the fireplace,—a common | 


old rusty grate, not only guiltless of cleaning, 
but, although it was near the end of the sum- 


mer, with the ashes still untouched which the || 


last fire had left when it burnt itself out. 





Chancel there was none, but the feelings | 


called up by the scene—whether they might be 
shame, indignation, or sorrow—reached their 
highest point when one stood at the east end 
of the church. Against the east wall were 
arranged edgeways five large flat tombstones, 
one of which was broken across the centre. 
They had been very handsome stones, all 
bearing in the middle a florid cross, and with 
their inscriptions round theouterrim. ‘‘ Here 
lies the body of , Knight,” we succeeded 
in deciphering upon one, and on another the 
date “1615.” Nothing more was legible. Upon 
this strange platform stood an old moth-eaten, 
rickety deal table, such as no tidy cottager’s 
wife would have tolerated for a moment in her 
kitchen; and beside it was what I cannot call 
a straw hassock, it was simply a lump of 
mouldy straw which had once been a hassock. 
There was nothing more. One hoped the table 
had some kind of cover upon it on Sunday, but I 
do not know. There was no trace of one any- 
where about the church, and, much as I should 
have liked to see how the service was con- 
ducted, I had no opportunity. 

“Is there ever any congregation?” I asked. 

“Oh yes; on fine days a good many people 
come,” 
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“Where does the vicar live?” 

“ At Castle. He is a man of large 
fortune, and drives over every Sunday to do 
the duty. He holds another living, the church 
of which he is now restoring.” 

Perhaps, therefore, the turn of that neglected 
ruin may soon come, and the scene I have de- 
scribed be a thing of the past. God grant it 
may. As I write it is a thing of the present 
and a sore disgrace to any Christian land. 
There are many more such churches in Wales, 
but they are in wild, unfrequented parts of the 
country. Within very few miles of that church 
are living many who have wealth—some who 
count it by hundreds of thousands. 

“So you have been to see church,” 
the owner of considerable property in a neigh- 
bouring county remarked to me some little 
time after. “What did you think of it?” 

“That it is almost too dreadful to think 
about at all. But is it really true that the 
graves fill with water? ” 

“Yes, certainly, in the winter; and I know 
even a worse instance, or rather, did, for the 
church is now being restored. I once went 
there with a friend. He sat in a large square 
pew. After the service was over, he said to 
me, ‘Do you know what is underneath you?’ 

“ *No,’ I replied. 

“* Well, there is nothing between you and a 
vault but the flooring of the pew. I once 
attended a funeral here. It was in winter. 
The flooring of this very pew had to be removed 
to let the coffin be lowered into the vault. 
When it was taken up the vault was full of 
water; so full that the coffin floated, and the 
flooring had to be replaced to keep it down.’ ” 








woondD?tT 


When such is the state of the churches, 
what is the condition of the clergy? The 
question naturally suggests itself, especially 
when, as in the district of which I have been 
speaking, the livings are far from being so 
extremely poor as to render it impossible to 


find any man, save of the lowest class, willing | 


to hold them. This is a question only to be 
lightly touched in such a paperasthis. There 
are in that neighbourhood good, active, earnest 
men, but not, I fear, a great many entirely 
calculated to place the Church in the position 
in which a loving member of the same would 
heartily wish to see her. And there are some 
a scandal and disgrace to their holy calling, 
confirming all the worst stories one has ever 
heard of Welsh clergy—men who are quite 
enough to account for the church having sunk 
so low as to allow such a state of things as I 
have described to continue from year to year 
without any effort at amendment. 

Can one wonder, under such circumstances, 
that Dissent has so strong a hold as it is said 
to have generally in Wales, as it certainly has 
in that district? Yet, even there, what the 
Church’s power is when fairly represented to 
abundantly shown in the case of one very able, 
active man, whose views are moderate, and whose 
zeal and energy are guided by sound judgment. 
His church is always full, and there is a warmth 
and heartiness in the service which cannot but 
strike a stranger. “Dissent in his parish is 
nowhere,” was said half jestingly tome. Even 
those who call themselves Dissenters come to 
church, join as heartily as any in the service, 
and listen as attentively to the earnest, manly, 
practical exhortations of their spiritual pastors. 


HORP E 


BY FRANCES ROLLET, 


CHAPTER I,—THE ARRIVAL. 


Turnor. “This is the fourth time within half 
an hour.” 

“Tt is a Government train, papa,” answered 
his daughter, the only other occupant of the 
carriage, “so of course it stops at every little 
station.” 

“ What on earth they build such a number 
of small stations for I cannot imagine,” he con- 
tinued ; “ there appears to be neither town nor 
village near a single one of them. I wish we 
had banished ourselves to some more genial 
part of our island, Maud; life will be altogether 
unbearable in such a land as this,” 

“ Mr. Kennedy wrote us word he had found 


} 
“ Sroprinc again, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. | 
| 








‘a pretty cottage, in a village picturesquely 
situated amongst some hills, —those were his 
very words.” 

“Probably he was copying the advertise- 
ment for the letting of the said cottage. Well, 
it does not matter where I am if I may only 
die in peace; but it is hard upon you, so young, 
to be buried alive.” 

In spite of the sad tenor of these words 
the girl looked up with an expression of plea- 
sure on her face. Was this a first sign of her 
father’s being able to throw off a melancholy 
under which he had been suffering for some 
weeks? She hoped so; it was long since she 
had even heard him take the trouble to find 
fault with anything, and now he had not only 
done that, but had shown a little thought and 















































| deep black of her clothes. 
| old, older by twenty years than he really is; 


| row have done their work; he can boast of no 











| Mr. Turnor started at the sound of his own 
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feeling for her. She dare not answer him, 
fearing his next sentence might crush her 
hope. 

As we see her now leaning back in the car- 
riage, with her bright grey eyes, so shaded 
with a long dark fringe they are often mis- 
taken for black, fixed lovingly on her father, 
and the smile still hovering about her lips, we 
think we can never tire of looking at that 
happy face. But in a few moments the smile 
has died away, the light faded from her eyes, 
and we notice how pale and careworn she is ; 
the pleased expression has given place to one 
of sadness, which harmonizes too well with the 
Mr. Turnor looks 


that he has been handsome we are sure, his 
features are yet so good: but trouble and sor- 


beauty now. 
“This is Dulton,” said his daughter, the 
next time the train stopped. 
He languidly collected his wraps, allowing 
her to alight first and help him out. A porter 
came up to them. 
“Mr. Turnor,”’ he said, touching his hat. 


name, and leaned heavily on his umbrella. 

The porter, construing silence into an affirm- 
ative answer, continued, “'There’s a fly at the 
door for you, sir.” 

Mr. Turnor let the man relieve him of his 
encumbrances, and then quietly followed him 
to the fly, leaving Maud alone to sce after the 
luggage. 

“ If it was a man with the gentleman instead 
of a young girl, I should say it was a madman 
and keeper,” soliloquized the porter, as the fly 
drove off. 

Not a word was spoken by the two passen- 
gers until Dulton was some distance behind 
them. Twilight had given way to the glorious 
harvest moon, and as Maud sat with her face 
near the open window, she could see the 
waggons getting laden with the golden grain. 
Once they passed close by a farmstead, where 
the unloading was going on. 

“That gentle whizzing noise the sheaves 
make as they get forked up to the stack, sounds 
as if they were giving an exultant sigh of 
relief on reaching their home,” she thought. 
“Home! ah, no one knows what those four 
letters mean until the blessings that word 
comprises are lost. I wonder shall I ever feel 
again there is a home on earth for me? Not 
unless the old one should be restored, and 
that can never be. I might return to the 
house, but she, who made it the happiest home 
in England, is lost for ever. Can I be sub- 


A sob from the other corner of the carriage 
awoke her from her reverie, she turned quickly 
and saw her father shaking from head to foot, 


his neck in an instant, and his tears falling on 
her face. 

“Father, dearest father,’ shemurmured; then, 
after a pause, “we must try to make the best 
of things and be happy.” 

“Everything that gives happiness is lost,” 
he answered. 

“'There’s me left, papa.” 

“Bless you, my treasure,” he said, “ and you 
are my salvation. I am selfish in my beha- 
viour towards you, treating you with apparent 
indifference, but if you knew, child, what you 
have been to me since the seventh of June, and 
what the love for you has kept me from doing, | 
you would feel a little reward for your loving 
forbearance with me.” 

Mand was very thankful to hear her father | 
talk, but she dare not let the conversation go | 
on in that strain, she so nearly lost all self- 
control. When the tears that had risen to 
ber eyes were forced back, and she felt her 
voice would not quaver, she tried another 
topic. 

“I do believe, papa,” she said, “we are pass- | 
ing through very pretty scenery, if I may | 
judge of it by moonlight. I thought Mr. 

Kennedy would not deceive us, though really | 


anything but promising.” 

“What does it matter, if we must go to 
prison, whether the architecture of the build- 
ing be good or bad? I don’t care what the | 
place is like.” 
“ But I do, so you must be pleased, for my 
sake, that we are to dwell ‘among hills and 
dales and purling brooks,’ to quote again from 
Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ Kennedy has turned a fool, I think. Oh 
dear! how tired I am! will this journey never 
end P ” 

A sharp turn in the road, and they are 
among houses; a little farther a shop is passed, 
then a chapel, and the fly stops before a gar- 
den gate. A small tiled cottage stands back 
at some distance from the gate, with bright 
lights shining from the two windows that flank 
the door; it opens, and a tall woman, neatly | 
dressed in widow’s mourning, walks down the 
gravel path. Maud hurries her father into 
the house, and then returns to pay the post- 
boy, and help to carry in the Inggage. 
“Tt’s too heavy for you, miss,” remarked | 
Mrs. Brown, seeing her vainly attempt to raise 
one end of a big trunk from the ground. 

“ Here, Charlie!” to a youth who was walking 





missive to my lot? It is such a hard one.” 





past; “give me a lift with these boxes.” 


and crying like a child. Her arms were round |, 





as we approached Dulton the prospect was || 
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| you were sleepy when I left you. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Brown, with pleasure,’ was the | was uncertain whether I should find you or a 


ready answer. 
Maud thus relieved, ran back to the house, 


young servant-maid in the house.” 
“Yes, miss, it was uncertain, for I am ex- 


and found her father in the tiniest of sitting-| pecting a summons to the next village every 


rooms, so completely choked with furniture, 
she wondered how he had contrived to get up | 
to the fire. She could not help smiling when | 
she saw what a ridiculous figure their belong- 
ings cut in their new position. 
though one end was pushed tight into a corner, 
projected out at the other, so as to prevent the | 
door from opening wide, and unless you care- | 


fully sidled into the room, you would come in | brought low. 


contact with the end of a chest of drawers, 
which reared itself in proud state opposite the 
window, having a couple of decanters, some 
tumblers and wine-glasses reposing on the 
top. Between it and the dining-table, which | 
touched the window at the other end, was a 
passage about a foot wide. 


the fender, to get near the fire. 

“ Are you cold, papa?” asked Maud. 

“Yes, child,” he answered, with a shiver, 
“the air is so keen in this part of the count ry. | 
Is my bedroom ready P” 

“TI go and see about it.’ 


She was away nearly an hour. When she 


returned Mr. Turnor was just awaking from a} 
| . . . 
| she said, in a low voice. 


short sleep. 
“Where am I, Maud?” he asked. “I 
thought I was in some desert place, and had 


| lost even you.” 


“ You have been dreaming, papa; I fancied | 
Your bed- 


| room is as ready as I can make it to-night ; it 
| shall be put in proper order to-morrow.” 


| 
| 


| 
1} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1] 
| 
} 
| 








Mr. Turnor rose. 
“Stop, papa,” she continued, “you must 
have some supper. I have unpacked some 


| wine, and cut these sandwiches on purpose for 


you.” 
“T wish you would not take so much trouble 
7 


for me, child, you oblige me to eat.”’ 

“Then it is true that trouble is a pleasure,” 
she replied, gaily. 

Not until Maud had seen the last of her 
father for the night did Mrs. Brown perceive 
how haggard and exhausted she looked. 

“You “ought to go to bed yourself, miss, 
she remarked ; “ you look done up.”’ 


“Tam very tired, but I must have a little | 


talk with you before I go.” 

“ When you like, miss, but I should advise 
you to rest now. I shall be here, please God, 
all to-morrow.” 

“Talking to you will rest me more than 
going to bed. ‘Thank you for saying you will 
spend to-morrow with me. I was so pleased 
to see you here; Mr. Kennedy had told me it 





A sofa, al. | 





Mr. Turnor had | 
managed, by placing one leg of a chair inside | 


| hour, but I am thankful the Lord has willed 
| for me to be here still, if I am any comfort to 
| you.” 

“You are very kind; I am afraid you have 
already found us troublesome tenants.” 

“Don’t name that, miss. The gentleman 
who engaged the house said you had passed 
through a deal of affliction, and had been 
I promised him to have all made 
as comfortable as possible, and to succour you 
all that lay in my power; so you see, miss, I 
have only been doing my duty.” 


| 
| “TI wish you would stay with me always.” 


“T could not do that if I wished it, the Lord 





‘has other work for me to do, but I shal be | 


ready to serve you whenever I am at home.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Brown, I shall not feel 
quite so lonely, knowing there is some one near, 
of whom I can ask a word of advice or com- 
| fort.” 

“You should not talk about being lonely, 
| miss, you have your father to take care of 
you.” 

Maud’s lips trembled. 

“Tt is I who have to take care of my father,” 


“ Has he been afflicted long, miss ?” 

“ About half a year. The doctors hope this 
complete change and quiet may do much to- 
| wards restoring his health, but I daren’t——” 

Mrs. Brown looked to see why the sentence 
was not finished. 

“Don’t give way to tears, my dear young 
lady,’ she said, “they will only waste your 
strength.” 

But the barrier constructed of determi- 
nation to bear up before her father was broken, 
and the torrent was too strong to be stemmed 
in a moment. Mrs. Brown watched her in 
silence. “I wish she was one of my own 
sort,” she thought, “then may be she would 
tell me the cause of her grief, which would be 
a relief to her. Oh dear, those sobs! I can- 
not bear to hear them. I hope she won’t be 
offended, but I must ‘weep with them that 








99] 999 
| Weep. 


| Acting on this impulse, she drew Maud to- 
wards her, and, to her astonishment, there 
was no resistance, she laid her head on her 
shoulder, and stroked the wavy black hair. 
Gradually the paroxysm subsided, and Maud 
became calm; she disengaged herself from 
Mrs. Brown, and taking one of her hands, 
said,— 


“ May God reward you for your goodness to | 


me, a stranger.” 
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“ Bless you, my dear, you’re kindly welcome 
to all I can do for you, and now oblige me by 
| going to bed. Good night, my dear miss,” 
| she continued, as “Maud rose to obey her; “I 
| hope you will rest well.” 
| ‘Ituis wonderful what a few hours’ sleep will 
| do for youth! Maud was up early, impatient 
to bé at work.: She was anxious to get the 
little room’ they had occupied the previous 
evening, and which she intended to devote to 
her fathér, into a more comfortable condition 
before he should come down. 

* Good morning, Mrs. Brown,” she said, 
tripping into the kitchen. “I’ve rested well, 
you see, and am/going to show the fruit of it 
by helping you.” 

“J edidn’t expect you down these three 
hours,” replied Mrs. Brown; “but I’m glad 
to ‘see’ you, and looking so brisk, too.” 

“Yes; I feel quite excited at the idea of 
doing some housework. The first thing I 
want'to see about is carpets. Where are they, 
please ?” 

Mrs. Brown dragged out a roll from under 
the sofa, remarking she feared they would be 
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| much too large for those rooms. 


“ Well, to be too grand for their station is 
a good fault in carpets, if in nothing else,” 
answered Maud.» “This belonged to our 
study; I fancy if we double it in half it will 
just fit this room, and these two pieces must 
do duty in the other until I have time to see 
about a better.” 


easier.” 

“If you please. And we must have less 
in; in fact, as little as possible. This is to 
be papa’s private room, and I should like to 
give himiall the space we can.” 

When Mr: Turnor came down between nine 
and ten o’clock! theoaspect of affairs had con- 
siderably changed; "carpets covered the floors, 
and hiseffects, though five times too mag- 
nificent, looked more as if they were at home. 
The chest of drawers had migrated to the 
kitehen, where it would have to. remain; for, 
as Maud observed, there was no way of getting 
it wp-stairs except by knocking down. a wall, 
and that she supposed Mrs. Brown would 
scarcely agree to. The dining-table, reduced 
to its smallest compass, was consigned to the 
other room, or what one ought more properly 
to call the entrance hall, it having the front 
door ‘opening into it, as well as the kitchen 
and inner room. 

Here breakfast was laid. A soft westerly 
wind wafted in a scent of carnations and 
mignonette through the wide open door, while 


an apple tree which overshadowed the house, 
cast a rich warm glow over all. When Maud 
heard her father come out of his room she 
went to the foot of the stairs to meet him, 
and taking his hand, led him to the outer 
door. 

“Mr. Kennedy was right, papa,” she said; 
“Woodthorpe is a pretty village ; I am charmed 
with it; see, there are houses all round us, 
but only those beautiful green fields opposite. 
I don’t exactly approve of the way our garden 
is laid out, though,—carnations, potatoes, rose 
trees, geraniums, and green food of some kind 
in a confused mass; we must take to garden- 
ing, and show what taste we can display on 
our grounds.” 

Mr. Turnor did not speak, but, putting his 
hands on his daughter’s shoulders, looked long 
and earnestly into her face. 

“Why do you look at me so, papa?” she 
asked. 

“I did not know what I was doing, child,” 
he replied; “your voice and manner had put 
me so in mind of your mother, I was carried 
back to the time when first we were married. 
You grow more like her every day.” 

The mention of that dear name was always 
too much for Maud; her gaiety was gone. 
Sadly she turned to the breakfast-table, and 
sat down opposite her father. After a time 
she tried to draw him into conversation, but 





| her efforts were fruitless. 





the rays of the sun, penetrating the foliage of 








when he had finished, and walked into the 


“I will carry out some of the furniture,” | inner room as if by instinct, feeling it would 
said Mrs. Brown; “then we can lay it down | 


be the most peaceful place he could find. 

His daughter ran after him. “Papa,” she 
said, “it grieves me to have to leave you alone 
nearly the whole day, but I must work while 
Mrs. Brown can remain with us. I want you 
to do one little thing to help me. Will you 
write a few lines to George, to say we have 
arrived safely? and tell him I will send a 
long letter to-morrow. There is my desk at 
your service.” 

All day she worked hard, and though she 
looked tired, she seemed to lose much of the 
careworn, anxious expression she had been 
wearing of late. They dined at half-past six. 

“ We must fall into country habits, and dine 
early,” Maud had said; “but it will suit us 
better to be late to-day, and I know my father 
will approve.” 

Wearily the hours passed with Mr. Turnor, 
notwithstanding Maud kept running in with 
bright smile and cheerful voice to ask his 
advice, or to tell him of some ridiculous 
blunder she had made. To the former he 
would say, “ Do as you like, child, it will suit 
me any way;” and at the latter he would 
faintly smile, and look as if he wondered what 





He left the table | 
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she could find to laugh at. 
but books and papers had lost their power of | 
abstracting his thoughts from what was fast | 
shattering his mind. Once he walked into | 


the garden, but. seeing a wee girl peeping | 


through the hedge at him he quickly returned, 
trembling like. a runaway convict catching 
sight of a detective. 
time Maud came to beseech him to write the 
letter. 


she must get him to employ his mind over 
something, be it ever so trivial, every day. 

“Oh, papa!’’ she exclaimed, ‘ George will 
be so wretched at not hearing from us, and I 
haven’t time to write.” 


After this, in a feeble, tottering hand he 


wrote :— 


| where I.can see it from the bed.” 


| pleasant thing after all; 


| although the fracture might be mended, it 


| than J.” 


“ DEAR GEorcE,—We arrived safely yester- 
day. Maud will write to-morrow.—G. T.” 

“You must direct it, Maud,” he said, bring- 
ing it to her in his bedroom, where she was 
nailing up a valance over the window. 

“T can manage to find time for that,” she 
answered. ‘ Now tell me if you approve of | 
the arrangement of your goods and chattels.” 

“T should like your mother’s picture hung 


“Té is only there pro tem. I thought of 
hanging it down-stairs, and putting one of 
her cartes and one of George’s on your dress- 
ing-table; I’ve brought frames for them. . But 
I must send Mrs. Brown to the post. Stop 
there, papa; I want you to unpack the time- 
piece; you will be less likely to break it 

“T’ll do it to-morrow; I’m tired now,” he 
replied, following her down-stairs. 

Her countenance fell; like all young enthu- 
siusts, seeing one effort crowned with success, 
she was for going ahead and perfecting her 
cure at once, 

The spirit of a girl of eighteen is very elastic ; 
it may be weighed down, bent almost double, 
but it will rebound and be as firm as ever. 
The crying of the previous night had relieved 
Maud, and the active exercise of the day had 
stimulated her, making her feel life was a 
but with her father 
it was different; his spirit was broken, and 








could never be healed. 
Some time after dinner, when the house | 








| was so quiet, Maud concluded Mrs. Brown | 


had finished her work, she joined her in the 
kitchen. 

“My father is either asleep or pretending | 
to be, so I am come to have a little talk with 
you, Mrs. Brown,” she said. ‘‘ Must you really 
leave us to-night ? ” 








He tried to read, | 


Half an hour before post- | 


It would have been much less trouble | 
to do it herself, but the doctor had told her | 








“ Yes, miss; I shall be sent for before morn- 
jing. I had better be at my own house.” 

“How do you know you will be sent for? 
| No one has been to warn you.” 

“No person has been, but I have had my 
warning for all that. I dreamt, last night, I 
| was making my will, and that is always a sure 
sign of a call. Oh, here comes your servant, 
Susan Smith.” 

Mrs. Brown opened the door to admit 
Maud’s maid-of-all-work ; she dropped a curt- 
| Sey to her new mistress, then, turning to Mrs. 
| Brown, sad, “There was'a man a-knocking at 
your door as I k see Mrs. Brown; he “had 
comed in a gig.” 
| “Then I must go at once. 
Miss Turnor.” 


Good night, 


Mistress and maid, apparently struck dumb, 


kept casting furtive glances at each other, the 
conclusions each arrived at being of a widely 
different nature. 

“She looks pleasant, and not over-strict; 
she’s a real lady, so I’sh think she'll not be 
for allus looking after me, like Mrs. Price did. 
Anyhow, I'll try to give satisfaction, becos it’s 
& place without milking’ to do,” thought the 
servant. 

The mistress’s reflections .were—‘“ How 
shall I ever manage with:a young, raw-looking 
creature like that? I fear her knowledge of 
household work is limited, and, alas! I know 
not how to teach her.; I almost wish she 
would tell me she did not like my looks, and 
depart. I ought to speak to her. Dear me! 
what am I to say P 4 

“Is this your first situation ?” asked she, 
by way of a beginning. 

“No, ’m; I’ve been i’ sarvice four year.” 

“Four years! Why, how old are you?” 

* Sixteen, come Dulton: Feast Sunday.” 

“(Have you lived the /four years with one 
lady P” 


“No, ’m; I’ve ’ad four places. I went to 


Mrs. Price’s at May- day, and left becos I didn’t | 


like the milking.” 

“I suppose you under stand how to clean a 
room and make beds?” ° 

“Yes, ’m.”’ 

“Do you know anything about cooking ? ” 

“I can boil a’ egg, and make mince pies.” 

“Cannot you make other sort of pies, and 
cook meat and vegetables ? ” 

“Don’t know, ’m. The missises I’ve lived 
with never let us gels touch the food; they 
did the cooking theirselves. Mrs. Harris 
wanted me to go thereat May-day, and she 
would ha’ taught me to cook, but I had 


/engaged myself to Mrs. Price afore I knew 
about it. 


I met Mr. Harris—he’s a butcher, 
’m—as I com’d ’ere; he said I was to ax if 
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you wanted any meat for to-morrow; he ’asn’t 
none in the shop, but he'll be ’appy to kill a 
sheep if you’re in wants.” 

“A sheep, Susan! What could we do with 
a whole sheep ?”’ 

“La! what a innicent!” was Susan’s inward 
comment. Outwardly she contented herself 
with showing a row of white teeth, and remark- 
ing that “ Mr. Harris never meant Miss Turnor 
to tek it h’all.” 

“What does he mean, then?” said Maud, 
in perplexity. 

“ He means you are to tek as much or as 
little as you like, and leave the rest. In 
summer meat won’t keep, so the butchers 
only have it in on a Saturday, wi’out they 
get a special order.” 

“TI u_derstand now. You can tell Mr. 
Harris I shall not require anything before 
Saturday.” 

“Very well, ’m.” 

And now Maud, feeling utterly powerless 
to prolong the conversation, returned to her 
father, leaving Susan in a state of great be- 
wilderment concerning the duties required of 
her, and heartily wishing Mrs. Brown had 
been able to stop a little longer, just to tell 
her what to do. 


CHAPTER II.—MRS. BROWN. 


Mrs. Brown was a Wesleyan—a sincere and 
faithful follower of the great founder of her 
sect. The only child of a well-to-do trades- 
man, she had received a good education, but 
especially had she been instructed in Bible 
knowledge and the particular tenets of her 


to be a word unknown, year by year their || 


numbers decreased, they could speak of no 
fresh converts,—indeed, there were no efforts 
made to get any. The children of the parents 
who, when she was young, were consistent 
professors of religion, were left unchecked to 
grow up in gaiety and folly, if not in sin. 
Gradually the rules laid down for their daily 
life were unheeded and forgotten, and she 
dreaded that the day was fast approaching 
when the Wesleyans would be recognisable 
by name only, their former characteristics— 
simplicity of living, strict integrity, and the 
faith which enabled them to say, in all sin- 
cerity,— 


*¢ Nothing on earth I call my own; 
A stranger to the world, unknown, 
I all their goods despise ; 
I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a city out of sight, 
A city in the skies ’’— 


having passed away. But she looked forward 
to a time of fresh revivals, and until then she 
would quietly and unobtrusively do her work. 

Wesleyanism had descended to her from 


her grandfather, who had been converted by 
a miracle; at least, so said tradition, and so 
firmly believed his granddaughter. 
pened thus. 
reported that Wesley was in the neighbour- 
hood, and purposed preaching at Woodthorpe 
the following morning. 
ever on the look-out for a lark, agreed together 
to disturb, and, if possible, to put a stop to 
the proceeding. 
the margin of the village, was far too small to 


It hap- 
One day in June, 1780, it was 


A band of young men, 


The meeting-house, built at 


Her parents, owing to a dream of 
her mother’s the night before her birth, looked 
upon her as one elected to work a great work 
in the Lord’s vineyard ; and the grave, thought- 


ful character of the child as she grew up, 
strangely blended with an eager enthusiasm, 
tended greatly to strengthen the idea. 
she lived sixty years earlier, doubtless preach- 


use his own words. 
Had | ing more than a quarter of an hour when from 
all points of the congregation came a shower 


hold the crowd that had collected; so, at Mr. 
Wesley’s suggestion, a table was borrowed 
from the nearest house, and mounted upon 
this he began to address, in the open air, “a 
multitude of plain, serious country people,” to 
He had not been preach- 


ing would have been her vocation; but as | of miscellaneous missiles,—Richard Curtis, Mrs. 


women’s preaching had been objected to by 
Conference, and was now quite out of practice | | 
among the Wesleyans, she considered herself 
called to the ministry only in a private, not a 
public capacity. Her duty was to take every 
opportunity of warning people whom she/i 
thought living in sin or error; above all was 
she to strive to keep out the abuses she saw]i 
creeping in among her own brethren, and to 
bring them back to their primitive state of 
holiness. It was a sad grief to her to look 
back even to the time she could remember, 
and see how totally all was changed. The 
members had lost their zeal, discipline seemed 





Brown’s grandfather, being one of the ring- 


eaders. He was just in the act of throwing 


a rotten egg at the preacher’s venerable head, 
when his arm became perfectly rigid, stretched 
out at full length, the egg breaking in his hand, 


t was so tightly clenched. 
Terror-struck, he remained some minutes 
n that position, then falling on his knees, he 


prayed so loudly for deliverance from Satan 
that Mr. Wesley had to desist from preaching, 
and go and talk to him. 
that Mr. Wesley chanced to touch the stiffened 
arm while endeavouring to gain his attention, 
and immediately it became relaxed, and the 


It was further said 
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young man was able to draw it down to his 
side. However this may be, it is certain about 
that time Curtis was received into the society 
on trial, and that he continued a faithful 
member until his death. 

For fifteen years Mrs. Brown had been a 
widow, and during that period had lost her 
three children, She was left independent of 
work, but when her last child was taken from 
her she felt that some occupation was absolutely 
necessary. Also she thought if she had a work 
which would throw her more amongst her 
fellow-creatures she might be able to do them 
more good. She was not long in finding one. 
A terrible case of typhus fever occurred, an 
efficient nurse could not be found, Mrs. Brown 
offered her services, and from that time gave 
herself up to the work. The village nurse, 
she called herself; the county nurse would 
have been a more just title, for far and wide 
was she in request. Her charge was always 
according to the circumstances of her employer : 
should it be a poor person, she worked for 
nothing; were it a rich one, she received pay, 
but always gave it to some charity. Her 
wants were few, and the money left her by 
her husband was sufficient for them. Her 
property consisted of an annuity of £15 a 
year, and two cottages—one she lived in her- 
self, the other she let. Her present tenant, 
as my reader knows, was Mr. Turnor, the fact 
adding another to the list of special providences 
which she believed in. She had been rather 
troubled about her house one morning, and 
wished she could let it, and see the tenant 
comfortably settled before she should be sent 
for to nurse a lady living at some distance 
from Woodthorpe. That very day a lawyer from 
Dulton brought a gentleman, whom he intro- 
duced as “ Mr. Kennedy from, London,” to look 
at it. Mr. Kennedy said he wanted the house 
for a client of his who had fallen in the world, 
and was in very bad health; would Mrs. Brown 
object to receiving a sickly tenant P 

“ Surely, sir,” she replied, “my house would 
never be closed to distress of any sort.” 

The bargain was soon closed, Mrs. Brown 
undertaking to unpack the furniture, and to 








tobacco, and snuff; 


this and the Turnors’ arrival she received one 
or two letters from Mr. Kennedy, giving more 
minute directions; and in one, which preceded 
them only by a day, he asked her to hire a 
servant. Fortunately, she knew of a girl out 
of place, or the request would have come rather 
at a late hour. 

When she saw her tenants she began to 
doubt the propriety of the step she had taken, 
and to scold herself for not having inquired 
a little more concerning them. But the thing 
was done, and time must prove whether she 
had acted wrongly. Of this she was sure, 
she would do all that lay in her power to 
relieve their mental sufferings, which she 
quickly discovered were very acute, and to 
show them where to look for the balm which 
heals every wound. 


CHAPTER lII.—VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


THE woman, in a. clean, light cotton dress, 


and a becoming little cap of black net and blue 
ribbon, making button-holes in a shirt, and chat- 
ting so merrily with her friend, Mrs. Stamp, 
is Mrs. Cropper, wife of one of the four shop- 
keepers of Woodthrope. It is not a particu- 
larly large village that it should boast so many 
shops, nor indeed can it well support them, but 
religious party spirit runs high, and is shown 
in temporal as well as spiritual affairs. There 
are three sects of Dissenters, and each must 
buy its groceries of one of its own denomi- 
nation. . Then, of course, there is the Church ; 
it patronizes Mr. Riddey, a strict Churchman. | 
David Cropper, as we read over his door, is a 
draper and grocer, and is licensed to sell tea, 
also he keeps the post 
office. He is a Primitive Methodist. His 
wife—a cheerful, active little woman, with no | 
particular religious sentiments—would prefer 


belonging to the Church, because she is very 
fond of Miss Miller, the vicar’s daughter, and 
she thinks Mr. Miller preaches such nice short 
sermons ; whereas she finds it weary work list- 
ening, Sunday after Sunday, to the long dis- 
courses delivered by the preachers of her 
society. But she has married David Cropper, 


make the house as comfortable as she could | and, regarding it in a business light, she must 


before its occupants should arrive. 


She also | attend his chapel, and be one of his party. 


promised Mr. Kennedy to show all kindness | Mrs. Stamp is also a Primitive, and is treated 
to “a sweet young lady who would accompany | with great respect on account of her superior 


her father.” 


More than this, excepting their | social standing. She has been a widow two 


name, she knew nothing. The Dulton lawyer | years, and is the owner of a few acres of land, 
had offered to become surety for the rent, but| which she farms herself, assisted by her son. 
she had refused to allow it; she believed “her | This afternoon she has taken her knitting to 
heavenly Father had sent the tenant to let| Mrs. Cropper’s, who had sent her word that 


her go unfettered by care to her work, and| 
was she to fear the rent would not be secure P” 


Cropper was from home, and she would like 
her company to tea. They are sitting in the 


In the fortnight that intervened between’ shop, because it is the lighten and most cheer- 
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ful place in the house, and also Mrs. Cropper 
will be ready to wait on her customers. Mrs. 
Stamp is troubled about her son, who will 
“keep company” with the housemaid at the 
vicarage, and she is unburdening her mind to 
Mrs. Cropper. 

“Tt is a great grief to me,” she says; “him 
as might marry so well to think of a servant.” 

“How came he to get acquainted with 
her P” 

“It puzzles me to know, but I can see now 
why he began to find fault with the chapel 
goings on, and to think church was the proper 
place to attend.” 

“TI have been wondering why he never 
comes ‘to chapel.” 

“Bless you, it’s church twice o’ Sundays, 
church whenever it’s open; and to crown all 
they’ve got him into the choir.” 

“ Who managed that?” 

“Why, Miss Miller; she’s too ’cute for any- 
thing; she’s always for ‘luring folks from their 
own place of worship. She sees Charles has 
a hankering after church, so she takes every 
opportunity to encourage him to go. Then 
he’s mighty fond of music; well, she fusses 
him up that he has a voice like a cherub, so 
he joins the choir. And what with the sing- 
ing and the courting, I never have him at 
home.” 

“They sing strange and well at church, I 
suppose. I mean to go some Sunday soon to 
hear ’em,’’ said Mrs. Cropper; “our new doc- 
tor’s a great swell among ’em, I understand.” 

“Is it true as he’s after Miss Miller?” 

“They say so, but I don’t know for certain. 
He’s often at the vicarage, and I see ’em walk- 
ing together sometimes.” 

“T asked Charlie, but he only made answer 
it was no business of his,” said Mrs. Stamp. 
“T say, Mrs. Cropper,” continued she, “ have 
you noticed how thick the Millers and Mrs. 
Brown are getting P” 

“T should think I have. 

mean P” 

“I can only make out it means she is going 
to cut the Wesleyans, and be out-and-out 
Church.” 

“T don’t think that’s it. As long as the 
society stands she will stick to it; I’ve heard 
her say 80.” 


What does it 


luggage; he says he’s a real gentleman, and 
has such a sweet young wife.” 

“Nay; there he’s wrong. The young lady 
is his daughter; his wife’s been dead about 
three months. I know that from Susan Smith ; 
I was talking to her yesterday when she 
brought a letter to the post.” 

“ Who are they?” asked Mrs. Stamp. 

“T can’t make out, no more can Susan; she 
thinks they’ve comed from furrin parts, for 
they don’t understand our ways a bit, and on 
the hottest days the gentleman shakes o’ cold, 
and wants a fire in the parlour.” 

“ He’s rich, then, I suppose, if he’s a real 
gentleman.” 

“TI rather think,” said Mrs. Cropper, lower- 
ing her voice and looking wise, “they might 
*propriate two p’s to themselves, poor and 
proud.” 

* What for can they have comed here ?” 

“To hide their poverty, may be.” 

“Most likely they write to where they come 
from. Where are their letters directed to P”’ 
asked Mrs. Stamp. 

“They don’t write many, and they’re all 
addressed to London. Oh dear, Cropper 
would be cross if he heard me telling aught 
about letters, but I know you're safe, you won’t 
let it out.” 

“ Me! no; I’ve no one to tell it to.” 

“ Now, good folks,” exclaimed a voice from 
outside the door, “ you’re very earnest in your 
conversation ; let’s ’ope it’s profitable. But I 
needn’t doubt, I see Mrs. Stamp.” 

The owner of the voice was a shrewd little 
woman, possessed of a rich vein of sarcasm, 
and a fair amount of curiosity to find subjects 
on which to vent it. She came for the osten- 
sible reason of purchasing a pennyworth of 
black pepper and a pound of soda, but the real 
motive was to join in the gossip. From her 
kitchen window she had been watching the two, 
and had guessed what the interesting topic of 
conversation was. She had been puzzling her 
brains some days to invent a story founded on 
fact about thenew inhabitants, but the rumours 
that had reached her were not of a satisfactory 
nature; here mightbe an opportunity of learn- 
ing something too precious to be lost. 

“T see them new comers custom your shop, 
Mrs. Cropper,” she remarked ; “ what sort of 


“Tt’s a long time since I’ve seen her; where | folks are they ?” 


is she?” 

* At Saleby Hall. She’s been there three 
weeks. I’m glad she let her house before she 
went, it would be a weight off her mind; it 
caps me though to think where she found her 
tenants.” 

“Charlie was passing when they arrived, 


“T don’t know much about them,” was the 
answer ; “but I believe they are quiet, respect- 
able people.” 

“TI suppose your son helped them in with 
their things, Mrs. Stamp, so you will know if 
it’s true the man’s that prince our sodgers was 
a-looking for so long in the h’Ingies, and 





and he helped Mrs. Brown to carry in their couldn't find.” 
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“Prince! no,” said Mrs. Stamp, “ he’s only 
@ common man like the rest of us.” 

“Then the young woman isn’t a slave as is 
comed along with him ?” 

“She is his daughter,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cropper. 

“La! what tales folks do get up, to be sure! 
Why, I heard as he by 

“ Hush, Liza! here’s Miss Miller,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Cropper, and the sentence was cut 
short by the entrance of the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, a fair-faced, blue-eyed girl of seventeen 
yearsold. She had come to buy some stamps, 
and while Mrs. Cropper was getting them, 
Liza returned to the charge. 

“We were talking about the people who 





** You’re right, Mrs. Stamp, we have been 
careless. We're so used to considering Mrs. 
Brown’s tenants Wesleyans, it would never 
strike any of us they might be aught else.” 

“‘ Have they attended any means of grace 
the Sundays they’ve been here?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Do you think they’re Catholics ?” 

“No. Mrs. Brown would never give harbour 
| to a Catholic.” 
| “ Well, may be they’re nothings, and there 
| will be hope for us.” 

“You must go to-morrow, Mrs. Stamp, and 
see what can be done.” 

“Me go! you do talk! What would Mar- 
fleet say? He considers himself the head of 


have come to Mrs. Brown’s house, Miss Miller. | us, and will expect his wife to go.” 


Have you seen them ?” 

“No, this is the first I have heard of them. | 
We have been out a month, probably they came 
during our absence.” 

“They did, Miss,” said Mrs. Cropper. 

“ Who are they?” 

“ No one seems to know, Miss. 
tleman and his daughter.” 

“ Somebody in disguise,” chimed in Liza. 

“ Nonsense, Liza!” said Mrs. Stamp, “ Mrs. 
Brown would never let her house without 
knowing who it was to.” 

“T’m not se sure of that,” said Mrs. Crop- 
per; “Mrs. Brown’s so daft, she trusts any 
one.” 

* And gets trusted by every one in return,” 
said Miss Miller. “Can you tell me this gen- 
tleman’s name P” 


It’s a gen- 


“Oh yes, I had forgotten. I must be get- 
ting tea ready, people are coming home from 
gleaning, I see,—business will be brisk in 
another hour.” 

“* How late they are getting the harvest in 
this year !” 

“They are. I wish it was in and done 
with,—I hate harvest-time, the village is so 
dull all day; then of an evening when I want 
to go out, there’s the day’s work to be 
done.” 

‘Nay, don’t grumble,” replied her friend; 
“if it wasn’t for harvest your account-books 
would sing small at the end of the year.” 

“That’s true‘ enough. I don’t like, for all 
that, to have to be thankful for what’s a bo- 
ther to me. I’m not like Mrs. Brown, I do 





“Yes, Miss, it’s Turnor.” 

“T wonder if he’s aught akin to Turnor 0’ 
Dulton!” imterrupted Liza. 

“He’s no gentleman if he is,” remarked | 
Mrs. Stamp, aside. “ Look!” she continued 
aloud to Liza, “there’s your little boy trying 
to open the house door.” 

“T must away then; would you be kind 
enough to come with me, Miss Miller? he’s got 
a thorn in his finger, and it’s beginning to fes- 
ter. He’ll let you take it out, I mayn’t touch it.” 

When the two were gone Mrs. Stamp laid 
down her knitting, and looked very gravely at 
Mrs. Cropper. 

“T wish that woman, with her tongue ever 
on the wag, had either kept away, or else made 
herself scarce when Miss Miller came in,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

“ Why?” 

‘Don’t you see she’ll tell her ’pa, and he’ll 
call on Mr. Turnor and invite him to church? 
Now I’ve been thinking we’ve done very 
wrong; one of us should have called and asked 
them to join our society, before Mr. Miller had 
a chance, and while Mrs. Brown was away.” 








believe she’s fonder of things that put her out 
than of those that go straight.”’ 

“Tt gives her better chance of showing her 
sweet disposition,” said Mrs. Stamp, ironi- 
cally. 

“T hardly think that’s it; there doesn’t seem 
a bit of the show-off about her. I wish I was 


half as good, she’s most like an angel of any | 


one I’ve ever seen.” 

“Just you offend her, and then see what 
sort of an angel she’d be.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be possible.” 

“You're greatly mistaken. 
one day; didn’t I catch it!” 

“ She didn’t say much, did she ?” 

“Oh, plenty to let me see she had a foul 
temper, and plenty too to show me she wasn’t 
sincere in her profession.” 

“La, Mrs. Stamp!” 

“ And it was all about nothing. I happened 
to say Mr. Miller was such a good charitable 
man, it was a pity he was not converted. 
Well, she flew at me, and requested me to prove 
my words. But she gave me no chance; every- 
thing I said she contradicted so flatly I was 
forced to stop, and she had the impudence to 
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tell me if I'was converted myself I shouldn’t 
have said it. That was too much for me, so 
giving her to understand she was not showing 
the fruits of conversion I walked away. I’ve 


never spoken to ‘her since, and she'll beg my | y 


pardon before I do.” 

“ How do you mean she isn’t sincere in her 
profession P” asked Mrs. Cropper, who would 
like to have fought for Mrs. Brown, but was 
afraid of offending her friend. 

“She wouldn’t have stuck up so for Mr. 
Miller if she was a true Wesleyan.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t she! Dearie me, it’s so 
difficult to know what’s right. I wish there 
was only one religion, and we could all agree 
in it.” 

“Well, we must all have faith.” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“Why, we must believe.” 

“* Ay, Mrs. Stamp, but believe what ?” 

“Believe! oh, that’s easy enough, believe 
that what the Bible says is true.” 

“ But every religion does that, doesn’t it ?” 

“Bless me, woman, one would think you 
had turned schoolmaster. Do get tea ready; 
it’s getting quite late.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE HOME MISSIONARIES. 


THe afternoon of the following day was spent 
by Miss Turnor in receiving visitors. She 
was reading the paper to her father after their 
early dinner, when she heard the unusual 
sound of talking im the kitchen. Presently 
the door was opened a little way, aad Susan's 
head, as far as her nose, popped in. 

“Mrs. Dowty’s come to see you, Miss Tur- 
nor. Am I to ask her in here?” 

“You are not to bring any one into this 
room,” growled Mr. Turnor. 

“No, sir.—Will you come out and speak to 
her, Miss ?”’ 

“Do go, Maud,” said her father, “and send 
her away. What can she want?” 

“Bring her here,” said Maud to Susan, 
going into the other room. 

A middle-aged woman, old-fashionably 
dressed, dropped a curtsey at the door, and 
walked slowly into the room. 

Smiling pleasantly, she remarked,— 

“Miss Turnor! How do you do, mum?” 

Having received an answer to her kind 
inquiry she appeared at @ loss; Maud was 
equally at sea. After a pause she continued,— 

“T ax your pardon, mum, for intruding, but 
I’ve come because you’re Mrs. Brown’s tenants, 
me and her tenants is always friendly.” 

This was not her real reason for coming, but 
was said by way of preface to it. 

“ Will you not sit down, Mrs. Dowty? * said 





Mand, feeling she must speak, and not know- 
ing what to say. 

Mrs. Dowty sank into the nearest chair, re- 
marking, “It is wonderful cold for the time of 

ear.” 

“We feel it very cold,” said Maud, thankful 
for any subject to talk about; “ but we sup- 
posed it was because we were used to a 
warmer climate.” 

“Do you come from furrin parts, mum P ” 

“Oh no; from the south of England.” 
They were approaching dangerous ground. 
“T like the cold weather,’ Maud continued, 
anxious to keep on that topic. 

“Tt’s very healthful.” 

Another pause, which was broken by Mand’s 
saying,— 

“What a pretty place Woodthorpe is! 
There are some beautiful walks about.” 

“You haven’t been out often, I think, 
mum P” 

“No; my father has been too unwell to 
walk, and I do not like to leave him often or 
for long.” 

“Mr. Turnor is heavily afflicted, I suppose, 
mum? Has he been ill long?” 

“He has been out of health some weeks.” 

Another pause. Mrs. Dowty was uncom- 
fortable. She was come for a particular pur- 
pose, and she saw plainly she was losing time 
and gaining no ground. She must come to 
the point, so she did it abruptly. 

‘ “JT suppose he belongs to society,’’ she said, 
nervously, “and I’ve come to say my husband 
will be glad to receive him into his class; and 
we'll portion you sittings before Sunday. Are 
you a joined member, mum?” 

“TI do not understand you,” said Maud, 
looking completely mystified. Mrs. Dowty 
stared at her for some seconds. 

“Then isn’t it true that you’re Wesleyans ? ” 
she said at last. 

“Oh dear no!’’ almost screamed Maud, 
“ members of the Church of England, both of 
us, and always will be, I trust.” 

“T ask your pardon, mum,” she said, rising 
from her cha‘t, “I hope you’re not offended. 
We thought as how Mrs. Brown wasn’t at 
home, I ought to call—I was given to under- 
stand. Good afternoon ;” and she vanished into 
the kitchen. 

Maud peeper’ into her father’s room, and 
seeing he was seading to himself, she gently 
closed the door again, and returned to her 
seat near the dining-room window. About a 
quarter of an hour after the departure of her 
visitor she heard the garden gate shut, and on 
looking out saw she was to be honoured with 
another caller. This time it was a young 
brisk Kttle being, who looked equal to any 
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occasion; she walked up the garden as if she 
had a duty to do, and meant todo it. Seeing 
her pass the window to the front door, Maud 
opened it. before she had time to knock. 

She walked in and took a chair unbidden. 

“How pretty you’ve got the room, Miss 
Turnor!” she began, looking round her, “I 
should scarcely have knowed it again. But 
that’s none of my business; we thought 
may be as you and your ’pa hadn’t been to no 
place of worship sin’ you came you was await- 
ing for an invitation, so I’ve comed to say we 
should be ’appy to let you a couple of sittings 
in our chapel. And if it is your wish you can 
be received into society—the Primitive Me- 
thodist.” 

Poor Maud hardly knew whether she should 
fall into a passion or laugh at the absurd coin- 
cidence; she wisely chose the latter. 

“You are very kind,” she said, doing her 
best to keep a grave face, “to take such an 
interest in our welfare; this is the second 
invitation we have had this afternoon to attend 
some chapel, and if we were not quite satisfied 
with our own church we might be tempted to 
accept one of them.” 

“You'd be kindly welcome to a seat for 
nothing if you like to come in occasional.” 

“Thank you,” said Maud, opening the door, 
which she had never shut, a little wider, “ but 
I will not detain you now, my father will want 
me, I have left him alone some time. Good 
afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, Miss Turnor;” answered 
the woman, holding out her hand, “ask the 
door-keeper for my pew, Mrs. Marfleet’s.” 

When she was gone Maud went back to 
her father, and told him of the two little scenes 
she had had, laughing so heartily over her 
recital that he became infected and laughed 
too. In the midst of their merriment a grand 
double knock was knocked at the front door. 

“Ts it another home missionary, I wonder P ” 
exclaimed Maud; “ what do you bet, papa, it is 
an Independent this time? No one else would 
have knocked in such style.” 

Susan walked in and shut the door behind 
her, alarming her young mistress at the dis- 
play of so much discretion. She handed a 
visiting card to Mr. Turnor, saying, “ Please, 
sir, the clergyman’s comed, and he’s sent you 
this ticket; ” then turning to Mand, “ What am 


I to do, ’mP” 

“You will see him, papaP Please do,” she 
pleaded. 

“Perhaps I had better. Ask him in, 
Susan.” 


Mr. Miller was just the man to take Mr. 
Turnor’s fancy,—Maud saw that directly he 
came in, and rejoiced. 


“IT must apologize for not having called 
before, Mr. Turnor,” he began, “but I only 
knew of your being here last evening.” 

“Tt is kind of you to come at all,” answered 
Mr. Turnor; “I am a sad invalid, and am 
rarely in a fit state to see strangers; this is 
one of my best days.” 

“T am very sorry to find you so weak, but 
I trust you will soon derive benefit from the 
change; if you require quiet, you will get it 
here to perfection.—Perhaps you find Wood- 
thorpe too quiet, Miss Turnor ?”— 

“No, I like it,” answered Maud; “and when 
my father gets stronger, so that we can go out 
more, I shall be very happy.” 

Then followed the usual remarks about the 
weather and climate, and they led, as was 
natural in an agricultural district, to the con- 
dition of the crops and the prospects of the 
poor for the ensuing winter, Mr. Turnor enter- 
ing with spirit into the vicar’s plans for alle- 
viating the distress which he himself predicted. 
After a time he began to show signs of weari- 
ness, which Mr. Miller perceiving, he directed 
his conversation to Miss Turnor. 

“T see you indulge in the —— Review,” 
he said; “I shall be frightened of you.” 

“Why ?” asked Mand. 


at everything you sce.” 

“T am not a contributor,” remarked Mr. 
Turnor. 

“And I hope we do not imbibe its prin- 
ciples,” said Maud. 
but it amuses papa.” 

“ And me too, you might as well add,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Turnor. “She is always ready to 
read it and to laugh over it.” 

“Were you reading it when I came? I 
heard merry sounds issuing from this room.” 

“No. 
at our neighbours’ expense.” 

“ Faithful follower of the 
Miss Turnor.” 

“Ts it only the reaaers of that who laugh at 
the ridiculous ? ” she asked. 

“T wish its writers would be content with 
laughing only at the ridiculous, whatever its 
readers may do. But do not infer that I am 
accusing you.” 

“ T could not think that, for not having heard 
the evidence you cannot pass sentence.” 

“Do you know any one in this neighbour- 
hood ?” he inquired of Mr. Turnor. 

“ Not a creature,” was the reply. 

Maud saw her father did not approve of this 
turn in the conversation. 

“I know Mrs. Dowty and Mrs. Marfleet,’’ 
she said, to give it a turn back again; “they 
have both been to see me this afternoon, to 
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request our attendance at their respective 


| chapels next Sunday.” 


“ And that was the cause of our merriment,” 


| said Mr. Turnor. 





“ Poor women!” remarked the vicar. 

“Tt was mistaken zeal certainly.” 

“ But why did they trouble to come at all?” 
asked Maud. 

“In their defence I must tel! you that there 
have been one or two instances of strangers 
coming to Woodthorpe and abstaining from 
attending a place of worship, because they 
received no invitation, so I have no doubt, as 
you have never been out, these good women 
thought it was a duty incumbent on them to 
look after you. But I am staying too long, 
Mr. Turnor is beginning to look tired. 





Myj;to have a passing gleam of comfort; 


knew not when he would return. Mrs. Miller, 
who would willingly have befriended her, she 
had repulsed the first time she called, because 
she had shown some inquisitiveness about their 
former position in life, and Maud was afraid of 
her. Mr. Miller too, at last, was refused an 
interview. 

One Sunday, when the bells were ringing, 
she thought, “Oh! if I might go to church just 
for five minutes I should be thankful; I want 
to join with the congregation in beseeching the 


good Lord to defend and provide for all that | 


are desolate and oppressed. When Mr. Miller 
calls again I'll ask him to think especially of 
me when he prays those words.” 

She did not know that in a few days she was 


wife and daughter will call on you shortly; | heavenly Father would not let her be quite 
and I hope it will be on another of your best | void of earthly consolation. 


days, sir,” he continued, shaking hands with 
Mr. Turnor, “Good-bye; Miss Turnor. Do 
not quiz me for saying it, but I hope ere long 
to see you at church.” 

Maud. always looked back upon this day 
with pleasure. For some time she had been 
dreading lest her father’s mind was giving 
way, but his entering into her amusement, 


| and then his willingness to see the vicar and 
| his apparent enjoyment of his society, gave her 


hope that he would in time recover. This and 
her thoughts having been distracted from their 
original channel made her light-hearted and 
gay for the remainder of the day. 

Her father too was roused, seeming to for- 
get the past and just to live in the present. 


Not only did he talk, but after tea proposed a/| 
| They stop. Some one must be listening! 


game at chess. Once or twice, too, he laughed 
at Susan’sawkward movements, which before he 
had never even appeared to notice. Just 
before going to bed, to Maud’s inexpressible 
‘delight, he expressed a hope that he should be 
well enough to go to church on Sunday, he 
liked Mr. Miller so much he wanted to hear 
him preach. 

But with the next day came blank disap- 
pointment; he had passed a wretched night, 
and was more exhausted and lower spirited 
than ever; the yesterday’s effort had been too 
much for him. It was the last which nature 
ever made, he could not be induced again to 
see any one, not even Mr. Miller, who called 
repeatedly; all interest in passing events was 
gone, he treated everything alike with in- 
difference. 

His poor daughter’s heart failed, she looked 
forward with awe and dread to the time fast 
approaching when her father would be reduced 
to a state of utter childishness. 

And now she knew what desolation was, 


her one brother was out of the country, and she 





CHAPTER V.—BROTHER AND SISTER. 


“DreEAD winter is spreading his latest glooms”’ 
early. It wants a fortnight to Christmas, and 
already the ground is white for the second 
time this season. It is a bitterly cold night, 
and Mr. Turnor, complaining he can only keep 
warm in bed, has retired earlier than usual. 
Maud, as is her custom, has repeatedly listened 
at his door until she is satisfied that he is 
asleep; then she can be at rest for a few hours, 
for he sleeps well during the early part of the 
night. 

She is sitting by the fire reading; suddenly 
her attention is arrested by the sound of foot- 
steps advancing cautiously up to the window. 


Who can it be? What motive can the -per- 
son have in coming? Maud dare not’ move, 
holds her breath even to listen. For some 
time all is as still as death, and she is begin- 
ning to think the noise can have existed only 
in her imagination, but a slight shuffling of 
feet convinces her it was a reality. She gets 
up very gently and moves to the window; 
she can hear a whispering, and, putting her 
ear close to the curtain, she catches the words 
“Maud Turnor.” By this time she is so 
frightened and excited, it is all she can do to 
keep herself from screaming; she fancies the 
whispering continues, but her heart thumps, 
so she can hear nothing clearly. Again, a 
little louder, the words “ Maud Turnor” are 
spoken, followed by “Do not be frightened, 
child, open the door to George.” 

Trembling from head to foot, she totters 
into the kitchen. 

“Susan,” she says, “I believe my brother 
is come. Dare you come out with me to 
sceP” 


her | 
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“No, ’m, I’m sure I durstn’t,” replied that 
young damsel, turning as pale as her mistress. 

Now came two faint taps with the door- 
knocker. 

“There, I am sure it is he,” said Maud, 
going to the door, and trying to unlock it. 

“Tl do it, ’m,” remarked Susan, at her 
elbow, “ you dither so, and I aren’t scared now, 
I’ve heard him cough, it isn’t a ghost.” 

The door is opened, and the tall figure of a 
man, besnowed all over, walks in. ° 

“Don’t speak yet,’ whispers Maud, and, 
taking hold of his hand, she leads him into 
Mr. Turnor’s room, beckoning to Susan to 
follow as soon as she has refastened the door. 

“Take my brother’s great-coat to the 
kitchen fire, Susan,” she says, “and do not go 
to bed without seeing me.” 

When the door closed behind the girl, Maud 
threw herself into her brother’s arms, and it 
was some little time ere either could speak. 

“ Where is father?” asked George, at last, 
looking anxiously into her face. 

“ Asleep in bed,” shereplied. “It was very 
good of you to come in so quietly.” 

“T knew that in his state a shock of any 
sort might do him harm, and I thought my 
appearing before him abruptly might give him 
a slight one.” 

“ How did you guess I was in this room?” 

“ T saw your profile shadowed on the curtain.’ 

“You did frighten me; I thought I should 
have fainted.” 

“Poor little Maud!” he said, caressingly. 
“Ts she, too, becoming nervous? She looks 
very thin and ill!” 

“Don’t pity me, George,” she said, huskily, 


? 


“or I shall cry, and you would not appprove of 


that. Oh,’ she continued, “I have been in 
such a terror about you. I thought as you 
did not write you must be lost, and here you are 
safe and sound! But why did you not send 
me word you were coming? ‘There is no bed 
for you.” 


“T had not time to write, and the bed I do | 


not require.” 

“What!” 

“T shall have to depart again soon. I am 
on my way to Antwerp, and I only discovered 
this morning that, by sailing from Hull instead 
of London, I could get a peep at you.” 

“ When did yon arrive in London? ” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Your journey was fruitless, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes. But Mr. Kennedy thinks he has 
now really discovered a clue, so I am off again 
in search.” F 

“ And may you suceeed.” 


“IT say ‘Amen,’ not in faith though; my 


heart is sick with hope deferred.” 


; 


“You will not give up, however often you 


|may fail! And don’t lose time, or success 
|may come too late. Oh, that I could help 
| you!” 


| “What do you mean by too late? Is father 
| in danger ?” 

| “I do not think his life is; it is his ca- 
| pacity for understanding anything that is in 
| danger.” 

| “The last letter I received from you gave 
me hope his mind was improving, and that 
he was shaking off the depression.” 

“Such appeared to be the case at one time.” 
| “Were we right in sending him into such 
| an out-of-the-world place, do you think?” 
| “Yes. It has taken him away from old 
|associations. He seems to have forgotten all 
|that has passed lately, and perhaps he would 
'not have done so if he had not been brought 
| to a completely strange place.” 
| Does he ever ask for meP” 

Maud shook her head. 

| «He remembers no one but mamma; he 
will talk incessantly about her, and gets quite 
| angry sometimes because I do not recollect 
| events that occurred long before I was born.” 

| “T am glad I could not spare more time for 
my visit; to see him like that would upset me. 
How can you bear it?” 

“JT must; I never question whether I can 
or not.” 

“Ts there any one you can look to for help 
should you be in distress? You wrote me 
word the clergyman was nice; do you see any- 
thing of him P” 

“Not much. Papa has refused to see him 
ever since his first call; and I fear I offended 
his wife. She plied me rather closely with 
questions that I could not answer; so of course 
I appeared to be rude.” 

“ Do you get to church?” 

“T went last Sunday evening, for the first 
|time. Papa was quiet, and Susan offered to 
| watch him.” 

“Who is Susan?” 

“ My maid of all work. By-the-bye she will 
want to go to bed, and oh, how thoughtless I 
have been! You will be fainting in your 
| father’s house for want of food.” 
| Make yourself easy, child; I dined at seven. 
| Let me have some tea before I go, and I shall 
| do.” 
| “ How did you get up from Dulton?” 
| “In a gig, which is waiting at the inn here 
| to take me back.” 
| “IJ will tell Susan to make up a good fire 
;and put the kettle on; then she may go to 
| bed.” 
| “Iam glad to find you in such a snug little 
| house,’ he remarked, when she returned. “It 
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looks more comfortable than I expected to see 
it.” 

“We have all the comforts and luxuries we 
require, and are able to live very economically ; 
knowing we may want all the money we can 
raise, I am as careful as possible. Talking 
about money, how are you provided? I can 


“ When, little prophetess? when will this 
happy change take place P ” 

“When!” she sighed. “I can only answer, 
In God’s time. I wish I could add from my 
heart, ‘ His will be done;’ but I feel awfully 
rebellious.” 

“I do not expect the blessing. We are a 


let you have some if you run short.” 
“You! 
could make your pittance do 
“We have plenty, and to spare.” 
For some time there was silence, each seem- 


1? 


ing too full of thought to speak. The brother 


broke it with— 


“Tf the spirits of the departed can see what | 


is going on down here, mamma will scarcely 
know her daughter. Only half a year ago 
you were a timid, retiring child, now you are a 
high-minded, thorough-going woman.” 

“T fear your fraternal love creates those 
grand-sounding adjectives, though you are 
right about the substantives,” she answered ; 
“all the child has left me, I feel as if I had lived 


'| twenty years since my last birthday. You 


| also look aged and careworn.” 





“JT should think I do. Racketing up and 
down the world with a mind ill at ease is not 
conducive to health and good looks.” 

“Do you know anything of him ?” 

“Only what Kennedy tells me. He keeps a 
sharp look-out. The fact of his having been 


twice to Antwerp within the last month is the | 
| hard or groan before.” 


reason I am going there.” 

“Does Mr. Kennedy think that Annie is 
there, and that he goes to see her?” 

“ He has his suspicions that way.” 

The clock struck two. 

“If I am to have any tea, my little sister,” 
he continued, “ you must get it ready; I shall 
have to depart soon.” 

“Oh, George! Come with me to the 
kitchen, or I shall begrudge the time.” 

“How handily you go about your work!” 
remarked her brother, as he sat watching 
proceedings. 

“TIT am becoming a first-rate cook,” she 
answered; “here are the remains of a beef- 
steak pie, which I am very proud of. It is not 
an easy dish to manufacture, I can tell you. 
The sight of you has made me hungry. I 
hope I have had the same effect on you. Come 
to the table.” 

“ What « drop in the world this is for you!”’ 
said George. 

“T dc not feel it so. Ard it is but fora 
time; we shall be raised again.” 

“ Are you so sanguine P”’ 

“Indeed I am. The balance will change 
scales, and justice be done to our dear father. 
I feel sure of it.” 


cursed family; but I will not start growling, 





Why, I have often wondered if you 








or I shall leave you with an uncomfortable 
sensation, Do you think I might take a peep 
at father before I go? Does he sleep lightly? ” 

“He varies. Sometimes he hears .every- 


|thing, and then again nothing disturbs him. 
| I will go and see how he seems.” 


She stole softly up-stairs, and having satis- 
fied herself that her father was in a sound 
sleep, returned and conducted her brother to 
his room. She shaded the candle so that a 
faint light only fell on the sleeper’s face. At 
the first sight of his father, George started. 
Four months only since he had seen him, and 
his hair had become white, his face wrinkled, 
his whole appearance, in fact, that of an old 


man. His sleep was heavy, and he groaned | 


at intervals, as if in pain. After a minute’s 
gaze George turned and left the room. 

“I cannot bear the sight,” he sobbed, as 
Maud followed him down-stairs. “He looks 
older than grandfather did at eighty. Does 
he always wear that pained expression P ” 

*T could not see him from where I stood. 
I certainly have never heard him breathe so 


“T do not like leaving you, Maud,” he said, 
putting on his great-coat, “to bear the burden 
and heat of the day alone. I am your natural 
protector, and ought to be near you when you 
want help; should I give up the hunt, and 
stay P” 

“No, no, no,” she cried, “ pursue the chase 
to the death. It is your duty to work for 
papa’s deliverance from bondage, as it is mine 
to be his help and comfort. Do not be fright- 
ened for me; I am, as yet, thank God, strong 
enough for my work.” 

“I go,” he said. “The thought of you at 
home will prevent my ever slackening speed.” 

“Promise me one thing, George. Come 
and see me whenever you can, night or day, if 
only for an hour.” 

“TI promise. And now I must be off.” 

It required all her fortitude not to break 
down; for one moment she clung to him as if 
for life, and he could feel how her whole frame 
was trembling. 

“Write to me very often, my brave sister,” 
he said, “and may God bless you.” 

He disengaged himself from her arms, placed 
her on a chair, and the next minu:e she was 
alone. 
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